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Planning a Program ? 


and looking for ideas? and materials? 


We suggest — 


Devotional Service, February 21 (Pp. 75, 86, 87). 


Speech: “The World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion” (Pp. 75, 88). 


Discussion: Democracy, Limited (Pp. 78,79). 
Raising Money for WSSF? (See p. 90). 


Keeping men in the armed services in touch with 
SCM (Page 93). 
Send them The Intercollegian too! 


Talk: “The Church Follows Its Students” (Sympo- 
sium, pp. 81-85). 


Some real (not easy) digging into the Bible 
(Page 93). 


Missions study (Page 95). 


Shall the Protestant Churches Bow Out of South 
America? (Page 74). 


Clippings for vour devotional scrapbook. 


(Pp. 78. 87). 


Do you find Intercollegian materials useful? Do 
you have devotional materials, or a new program 
to share? We'd like to hear from you. 

— The Editors 
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wrote it — 


Ruth 1. Seabury is a magnetic public speaker, author 
of Dinbandhu, and secretary of Education for the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis. 


sions. 


Fred Il’. Riggs has been writing fine poetry for ys 
since 1940, when he was studying in the Fletcher Schoo! 
of Law and Diplomacy in Boston and served as Co. 
Chairman of the Student Christian Council in that city, 


LL. Maynard Catchings has a B.S. degree from 
Prairie View College where he was a chemistry and 
math major; in 1942 he received his M.A. degree in 
Philosophy from the Graduaté School of Howard Uni- 
versity. As an Executive Secretary of the Southern 
Field Council Mr. Catchings serves the Associations in 


Negro colleges in ten southern states. 


Howard Thurman. Dean of Andrew Rankin Me- 
morial Chapel, Howard University, 1s in great demand 


as a preacher; writes fine poetry, too. 


Sherwood Reisner, Yale 42, contributor of our guest 
editorial. is Vice-President of the Yale Christian Asso- 
ciation and Vice-Chairman of the Student Volunteer 


\Iovement. 


Luther Tucker, aroused by a critic who damned with 
faint praise, speaks his mind in no uncertain terms 
(p. 94). 


Fern Babcock, Y\WCA Secretary for Civie and Social 
Responsibility for War Expansion Program, merits a 
special student accolade for her authorship of the long- 


awaited .4 New Program Book, just off the press. 


Robert J. Fairgraves, at the -Yale Divinity School 
last vear studied student periodicals to learn what they 
revealed of student thinking. It is a habit with him 
now, and he will help us each month by contributing 
College Editors Say.. He is an Associate Secretary of 
the YMCA at Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Jesse R. Wilson’s friendship with Walter Judd dates 
back to Student Volunteer days, continuing through 
and since Judd’s distinguished service as a medical mis- 
sionary in China.-—GS. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 1s published seven times innually as follows: 


January, February, March, April, May. October and November. bv the 


Niutional Intercollegiate Christian Council and Student Volunteer Move 
ment, at 347 Madison Avenue New York, é 
Yearly Subscription, $1.50, foreign postage included. Simele copy. 
Entered as second-class matter Mav 6. 1941. at ele York, N 
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EDITORIAL 8 


Two Metaphors for The Day of Prayer 

In Scotland they used to speak of “lifting a prayer.”’ 
It will take our whole student movement to “liit” the 
sort of Christian intercession demanded by this hour 
in the world. 

When food arrived recently in Greece, there were 
no men strong enough to unload the ships. Has the 
Student Christian Movement enough inner strength 
today ‘to claim God’s bounty of energy and regenera- 
tion? 

February 21st is a day for both lifting a prayer and 
claiming a new consecration of student life under God. 


“To Be of No Church Is Dangerous .. .”’ 


Cynics of bygone years have designated the student 
Y and YW as “religion for those emancipated from 
church,” or as neutral ground among hostile denomina- 
tions. Today the Student Christian Movement certainly 
is neither, as much of this issue of The Intercollegian 
shows. The SCM, rather, aims to be the student ex- 
pression of the life of the world Christian community. 
As such it is for undergraduates the meeting ground 
and mainstay of both Christian churches and Christian 
Church. 

“To be of no church is dangerous,’ Samuel Johnson 
told his readers. - “Religion, of which the rewards are 
distant, and which is animated only by faith and hope, 
will glide by degrees out of the mind unless it be in- 
vigorated and reimpressed by external ordinances, by 
stated calls to worship, and the salutary influence of 
example.” Dr. Johnson, the SCB begins to agree. 


Liberal Education Is Passing 

Vivat academia, vivant professores are words further 
on in Gaudeamus Igitur than college glee clubs usually 
sing. They mean, de-coded, “May college and profes- 
sors live!” This is further too than our concern has 
had to go heretofore regarding hundreds of small liberal 
arts colleges. But they are a needed plea during these 
months of war threat to liberal education. 

Our own “E” insignia goes to schools sacrificing to 
keep their courses and faculties of liberal arts; to 
presidents and deans who show statesmanship under 
duress; to campuses not “too accelerated” to carry on 
a good Christian program. As Wendell Willkie said at 
Duke University recently : “We cannot win a true vic- 
tory unless there exists in this country a large body of 
liberally educated citizens. If we are going to risk our 
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lives for freedom, we must do all we can to preserve 
the deep springs trom which it flows. It is in the 
liberal arts that you acquire the ability to make a truly 
free and individual choice.” 


High School “Victory Corps” 


What is “training for citizenship” in a democracy? 
In the Washington-conceived Victory Corps Program, 
it 1s development of special technical skills at the ex- 
pense of character education—a vast invitation to 
technological unemployment in a. post-war WPA. It 
“brings youngsters right into the war’—with emergency 
excitements and short-term life purposes bound for 
violent post-war deflation. In some places it has begun 
to deal in nationalistic ritual and mass suggestion of a 
kind discouragingly similar to the Hitler Jugend pro- 
gram. 

In a very few years our Student Christian Move- 
ment will be made up largely of Victory Corps alumni. 
Pray God they may be better equipped than we for a 
protound Christian strategy in days which above every- 
thing else will demand character. 


New NCSCA Secretary 


} AS we go to press, R. H. Edwin 
 Espy accepts appointment as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National 
Council of Student Christian Asso- 
ciations (YMCA), succeeding Ro- 
land Elliott. One of Mr. Espy's 
new responsibilities will be NICC 
Executive Secretaryship on a sched- 
ule of btennial alternation with 
kleanor French, YWCA_ nationel 
secretary. Mr. Espy picks up his new “portfolio” June 
first; in the meanwhile we have asked him to speak to 
INTERCOLLEGIAN readers in a major article, very soon, 
on a topic of utmost importance to Christian students. 


ISS Hornet Trouble (Cont'd) 


Issue-before-last, we found hornets-stirring in the 
U.S. Committee of International Student Service. 
\Vinter has unseasonably seen further buzzing there. 

lor one thing, the National Student Federation, 
atter scarcely a year as I1SS’s student government de- 
partment, found that relation unworkable and departed. 

But the loudest zzzzzz comes still as aftermath of 
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the International Student Assembly last fall in Wash- 
ington—which turned out to be a political, all-out-for- 
the-United-Nations rally. American members of that 
Assembly, on the initiative of the U.S. Committee of 
ISS which sponsored it, have set up a new United 
States Student Assembly. This USSA, it is hoped, 
may carry on cooperation with ISS internationally. 

At this, we do a bit of buzzing ourselves—because 
we don’t want anything to jeopardize the historic non- 
political, non-partisan, truly international student relief 
work of ISS. It will be unfortunate and unnecessary 
for the U.S. Committee of ISS to abandon that basic 
principle of impartiality. The committee may certainly 
back the USSA, or any other political organization, as 
individuals interested in the outcome of a bitter war. 
But it is their obligation, assumed when they accepted 
election as the U.S. Committee of ISS, to share the 
vast non-political job of relief to students everywhere. 

Happily, the actual relief program—here and. in 
Europe and in China—is sately beyond the _ hornet 
stirrings within the U. S. Committee of ISS and in the 
hands of competent joint committees and officers. As 
we consider the World Student Service Fund program, 
we have increased confidence in its truly international 
importance. We set out with new energy realizing that 
we, with other non-political student organizations in 
America, have a deeply important principle to uphold 
as we secure the $300,000 which is desperately needed 
for student relief this year. — 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


South America and the World Mission 


“Christianity, do not forget, is the only link be- 
tween the United States and Spanish America. Only 
in the Word of Christ do we meet and enjoy a com- 
mon emotion; the rest is pure tragedy of difference.” 
These sobering words from a letter of the Chilean 
mystic, Gabriela Mistral, are a direct challenge to 
Christians in the United States, both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant. For more than a century Protestant 
Churches in the United States have been facing this 
challenge. Missions to non-Christian Indians, Protes- 
tant immigrants, and nominal Roman Catholics, have 
done great service in Hispanic America. The Protes- 
tant movement, never important numerically, has be- 
come indigenous to Hispanic American culture and has 
become an integral part of the life of the other Ameri- 
can republics. Increasingly these countries have been 
granting religious toleration leading to full freedom 
of religion. Many of the best representatives that the 
United States has had in South America have been 
missionaries. These often have come to be greatly 
respected and beloved by the people of their adopted 
lands. 

The present day holds ever increasing opportunities 
and challenges. The Student Christian Movement has 
begun to grow in Hispanic American universities 
through the help of the World Student Christian 
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lederation. The indigenous evangelical churches are 
asking for increasing help in their work. Many of us 
in this student generation will be called by our Amer. 
can neighbors for assistance in the work of their 
churches. 

Unfortunately, upon this American scene there now 
appears a serious challenge to religious freedom which 
threatens to divide American Christians at a tim 
when they ought to be united. It has been generajy 
known that certain Roman Catholic leaders have heey 
bringing pressure to oust Protestant missionaries from 
Hispanic America. Such action has been supplementes 
by attacks on Protestant missionaries in Roman Cath. 
olic publications in the United States. Protestant mis. 
sionaries are represented as violating the Good Neigh. 
bor policy. Hispanic America is pictured as being solid. 
ly Roman Catholic and resenting the work of Protes. 
tants as Yankee interference. The exclusion of Protes. 
tants is the policy officially advocated in a recent mani. 
festo by the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the United States. 

This attitude is a matter of grave concern for af 
who believe in freedom of religion, whatever thei 
faith may be. In response to it the Federal Council of 
Churches adopted in December a resolution which 
states that: “It is with deep concern that we have 
witnessed an effort now publicly endorsed in the United 
States by the archbishops and bishops of a sister Christ. 
lan communion which constitutes a religious minority 
in this country, to set the relation of Protestant 
Christianity to Hispanic America in a perspective which 
does violence both to historical truth and contemporary 


fact. We-deplore the pretension of the Roman Cath-! 


olic hierarchy to circumscribe the religious freedom of 
Protestant Christians in the proclamation of their faith 
while by implication reserving for themselves the right 
to the universal proclamation of their own. We can 


imagine no policy more certain to project. into the 


New World the baneful intolerance which 1s now 


producing such tragic consequences in the contemporary/ 


life of Spain.” 


We are in the midst of a controversy over the right] 


to freedom of religion which merits the serious at} 


tention of every student. 


important that we be quite clear as to the precise is 
sue involved. We may be inclined to say, as was done 
by a usually wise Protestant layman when the matter 
was under discussion at the recent meetings of the 


Fedéral Council, ‘We know that the Roman Church} 


holds that no one is saved outside the Mother Church. 
She will never surrender the attempt to try to wins 
to her faith.’ That is true. But that is not the issue 
at stake. That is the right of propaganda; Protestant 
concede it to all others as they cherish it for them 
selves. What is now being claimed is the right ol 
persecution ; that is a claim which must be resisted wit! 
Christian courtesy but with unyielding firmness.” 
SHERWOOD H. REISNER 


Yale 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAS 


Henry P. VanDusen (inj 
Christianity and Crisis) puts the matter plainly: “It 1s} 
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The World Student Christian Federation 


A LIVING FELLOWSHIP 


RUTH I. SEABURY 


* 


IN 1928 I went to the campus of a German university eration the meaning of “ecumenicity” and had lived 
to meet a group of German students interested in the their fellowship in conference after conference - in 
peace movement. After some hours of discussion, camps, in work projects, at international gatherings 
worship and soul-searching talk, I felt well enough and in service one for another. eS 
acquainted to ask a question which had been in my This is not to say that the World Student Christian 
mind since my arrival. “It is a strange thing,” I said l‘ederation represents any vast number of students. 
to the boy who seemed to be in charge of me, “that so It does not. The yeast of that Christian spirit is really 
many students in your university have either no teeth small in its numbers, but like any good yeast it is 
or false teeth. | have been wondering whether this con- concentrated. Because of the fact that students are 
dition is due to a lack of dental education or possibly always in a period of transition, in a sense, so that 
to widespread poverty?” The boy replied quietly in their organization is little handicapped by traditions 
words I can never forget: “We,” he said, with dignified to be upheld or by future obligations that might be 
earnestness, ‘are the generation of a blockade. We are regarded as permanent, it has always a sense of con- 
a whole generation of defective bones and no teeth.” temporaneity, and been able _ to experiment more 
Then he said, quickly, “Pray God that we do not be- radically, more continuously than other Christian bodies 
come a menace to the world by that very fact.” and movements. 


So they have made progress into fields where their 
elders talked of adventure. When at the great Madras 
international conference need arose for a common hymn 


Fellowship Without Barrier 


Well, they did become a menace. The kind of world book, the one hymn book available was the World Stu- 
which could produce their generation in one country as dent Christian Federation Cantate Domino,* in which 
a price for preserving the civilization in other countries the great hymns of some sixty nations included the 
iS today bearing the bitter fruit of its own planting. words printed in 16 languages, always three tongues for 


| have thought many times about that group and what. each hymn. 
they stood for. In the deepest penitence I have meditated 
upon that boy’s words. On that same day, however, 


The Leaders Are Magnificent 


my student friend said something else which now is It is not surprising that out of continuous travel to 
equally engraved upon my conscience. Speaking in- hold together a movement .whose students at any 
timately of dark hours through which some of those viven time had at most only four years of actual 
students had passed in order to get an education at membership, the staff of the World Student Christian 
all, he said, “If it were not for the gifts of students lederation and its leaders have developed a body of 
whom ‘we have never seen in countries we have never ~~ : 
visited, given through the student fund of the world Schlesisches Volkslied. Harmonisiert 
federation, some of us would have had no chance at Moderato. H. v. FALLERSLEBEN und E. Ricuter (1842). 
all, le time may yet come when we shall need to Siar Se SS ee 
be reminded of every bit of solidarity and service for — 
each other we have ever had, we students. | : 
chon-ster err je - su, err-scher al - ler n - den, 
In a peculiar sense he had expressed the most dis- De tout mon @- tre, O Jé-sus sois mai-tre, 
tinctive feature of the World Student Christian Federa- Fair- est Lord Je - sus, Lord of at} Cre - a - tion, 
tion. However difficult it is for the rest of the world. 
even after hundreds of years of missionary and relief = 
services and many gifts exchanged internationally, to 
achieve a sense of mutual dependence and _ interest. 
there has always been a more real fellowship  ex- 
perience across national lines in the Christian Student Got - tes” und Ma - ri -en Sohn! Dich will ich lie - ben, 
Movement than anywhere else in the Christian com- Toi qui des cieuxvins = =i - ci- bas! Sois ma vic - toi - re, 
munity. | Je - sus of God and Ma-ry the Son; Thee will I  cher- ish, 
unity. Long before the World Council of Churches | | | 
came to be, long before the word ecumenical became 
good “church language” in America, Christian students 
experi nced in the World Student Christian led- *Cantate Domino, Provisional Council of the W.S.C.F., $1.00. 
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men and women trained to think beyond national 
boundaries, to move flexibly from one civilization to 
another, to express the thought of the Christian mes- 
sage in a manner to fire the imagination of young 
people. Nor is it surprising that when the World 
Council of Churches got under way and looked around 


for a secretary, the one person who had been thinking 


in terms of a whole world movement beyond continent 
or denomination, living in it, supported by it and 
traveling in the midst of it, was the general secretary 
of the World Student Christian Federation, a young 
Dutchman, Willem Adolph Visser ’t Hooft. But the 
students could not bear to lose him so they made him 
president of the Federation, now that he could no 
longer serve as its secretary. 

In England once I met with a group of Christian stu- 
dents planning a meeting. They represented four or five 
countries. In discussing the speakers who would best 
express the Christian message to'students from all over 
the world, the question was asked, ‘““Who are the six 
outstanding Christians of the world?” The first name 
on their list was that of Dr. Koo whom they knew as 
“TeeZed Koo,” Vice President of the World Student 
Christian Federation. “For,” said one, “he speaks the 
student language of the world. He carries his message 
in his life.” Said another, “There isn’t a corner of 
the world where students don’t know and love him.” 
The implications behind this simple fact need not be 
labored here. It is a living reality, this fellowshtp which 
can produce a cormmmon leadership, a common devotion, 
a call to action; a guide to life on a world scale. 

The World Student Christian Federation has_ not 
lived by theory or by a plan of organization. It has 
survived one world war and is living through a second. 
The reason for that fact is that its strength is in a 
spirit of fellowship which does not depend on an office 
or a secretariat but only upon constant sharing and 
continuous interest, one in another. 


Has Healing. Power 


Perhaps another part of the strength of the Federa- 
tion which partially accounts for its cementing power 
has been the fact that every group in it has had a 
sense of obligation to the whole, and of being needed. 
and at the same time needing what the rest could 
give. Today, for example. the group suffering “the 
dispersion” in refugee camps and prisons is supported 
by the thought that for tomorrow and the day after, 
there is right now in all lands a group of students 
owing allegiance to a world organization, devoted to 
the principle and the life behind it and not thinking 
in nationalistic forms. They count on their help for 
restoration some day. But they know too that not 
only are they relying on that body but they are needed 
by it. Their experience of suffering will be drawn upon 
to the utmost by their fellow students who have lived 
in more normal circumstances. So, in the minutes of 
their own privation and limited free time they find 
themselves praying for the newly organized student 
movements just feeling their way in Africa and Latin 
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T. Z. KOO 


“He speaks the 
language of th 
world.” 


facing the camera: 


W. A. Visser Hooft 
President, WSCF 


with LEX MILLER 
New Zealand 


** Imsterdam,” 
1939, was the lai 
world Christian 
conference befor 


the war broke 
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YOUNG MEN IN PRISON 


Captives, entering a German prison camp. 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


An international group, in a Federation Conference, Pough- 


keepsie, N. Y., 1940. 


ENTERING THE WAR 


Breaking a tradition of 307 years, Harvard held a mid- 
winter graduation exercise. The majority of the graduates 
are now in the armed services. 


J FEBRUARY, 1943 


America and for the more unwieldy body in the 
United States of America, still in the process of evolv- 
ing its self consciousness, its conscience and its power. 


“We need each other. We are not alone. You must” 


help us break this isolation.” Words like these we read 
these days in communications coming from France and 
Germany and from the little “submerged” countries. 
One excellent illustration out of the past is to be 
found in the determined effort of the German students 
to fulfill their obligations -and pledges for needy 


students, even after it became impossible to send any 


money out of their country. Many students and lead- 
ers in the United States are wearing with proud 
humility today the tiny silver cross, which is the em- 
blem of the World Student Christian Federation. These 
crosses were made by hand in Germany, then shipped 
out in precious little bundles over every conceivable 
route, to fulfill pledges made on German campuses. 


Ray of Light in a Dark Future 


To me, among the great signs of hope today 
through this dark period of war for the progressive 
reconstruction which must lie ahead, is this group of 
students, the leadership of tomorrow, being prepared 
in an unswerving realization that this Christian fellow- 
ship must not be broken. One student expressed it 
recently, in speaking of Amsterdam to which he had 
been a delegate: “As I read the daily papers I think of 


‘boys with whom I shaved in those precious days and 


with whom I talked. I know their hearts and I count 
on our being restored to fellowship. It isn’t hard to 
pray for them. We were friends.” Such students, 
reading the bulletins of the World Student Christian 
Federation, search eagerly for news of young men and 
women who became real to them in days of conference 
and are real today in spirit. They look eagerly for 
news items like this: “China flourishing in dispersion, 
five student secretaries in key places;” “Japan: Of- 
ficial recognition of Christianity will provide oppor- 
tunity for personal contacts with more Christian stu- 
dents. The present is no time for inferiority com- 
plexes. We as Christians must be moving forward. 
This constitutes the vital challenge for the student 
Christian movement, even though its outer form may 
for a time be changed.” “France: Occupied and Im- 
prisoned: All other movements have been superseded,” 
says the secretary, “our sphere of action is drastically 
reduced but the work goes forward. The Student 
Movement is cooperating in the relief of evacuees.” 


The American student today wishing to: feel once 
more a part in world fellowship, in a world increasingly 
broken into fragments, hears with serious interest of 
the travels of his representatives abroad and _ their 
words of interpretation. From the president and vice 
president to the newest staff member, they have main- 
tained the contact with that great world of students. 
[ know no other similar movement today which, not 
in theory and not on paper but in the lives and hearts 
of its members can give a similar record. 
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To Belong Is to Live 


No student can join the World Student Christian 
Federation. It isn’t the kind of organization into which 
you can go by the payment of dues, the signing of 
your name and the wearing of an emblem. The only 
way you can be a part of it is to experience coopera- 
tion. You do your part with the student Christian 
group on your own campus. You stir up the life of that 
group to cooperation beyond its own borders. When 
that group becomes a functioning part of an increased 
cooperation that goes from one campus out into the 
world you and I become members of the World 
Student Christian Federation. The words of our fel- 
lowship are words of action: Participation in pro- 
gram; contribution for support; cooperation; interest. 

Today there is a new action area which students are 
learning. That is the action of prayer. Chinese and 
Japanese students have kept a joint day of prayer at 
the end of April ever since the begining of war. The 
Universal Day of Prayer for Students (this year it 
falls on February 21) becomes more essential every 
year to student bodies on every campus, in every land. 
Messages full of meaning pass from one movement to 
another. But even where there are no messages, “the 
unity holds in the deep places of the spirit.” 

The preparation of leadership for the Christian 
movements of tomorrow and the day after can rest 
on no basis except that of intelligent understanding of 
what it means to be a Christian; what the background 
of our faith is, what possibilities we have to count 
upon in a re-ordering of man’s life and what the ex- 
periences of the Christian Church can teach us about 
the relation of man to God and to his fellow men. It 
is with this that the students of the world must deal. 
Here the Federation must give leadership. It is in this 
field that the search of the American student is be- 
coming evident. 

For we shall give to men the will to peace and the 
will to brotherhood only when we have dedicated our 
wills to the common Lord of all. Jesus said to a youth 
once (I like to think the young man was a student) : 
“One thing you lack—sell all your goods and follow 
me.” He went away—sorrowful—that young man. He 
had great possessions and he liked them. To dedicate 
his will to a single aim was impossible for him. So 
it is for many of us. But around the world today are 
thousands of students for whom that decision has come 
to be the only answer. The World Student Christian 
Federation, in- which they live and work, may become 
a “cell” international of those whose zw//s are dedicated 
to this new order and to the Lord of the Kingdom. 
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LOYAL CITIZEN 


| know I’m only a Japanese. 
My skin is darker than yours. 
But still | can love the USA 
Whatever our country endures. 


I’d fight for “‘treedom and iiberty.” 

I’d die with the best of you. 

gut here behind this barbed wire fence 
What can a patriot do? 


I know no flag but the “Stars and Stripes.” 
Your songs are the songs | sing. 
My tongue knows only the words you speak, 
But what do my loyalties bring: 


I have full faith in most of you. 

You have full trust in me. 

Sut some of you hold me in open scorn 
In this land of the “‘equal and free.” 


A citizen—loyal and true—am I. 
Test me however you may! 
But give me the chance to prove my worth 
Please don’t just throw me away! 
—An evacuated student, held in 
an American Relocation Camp, 


* 


ODELL WALLER 


Negro sharecropper, executed July 2, 1942, tor murder in th 
first degree: 
over again then there are others allowed little chance some m 
chance at all... . 


. , some people are allowed a chance over and 


No private fate, no favor from 
the skies we ask, no special gift; 
sut just a chance to stand strong feet 
like men “in His own image” made. 


We do not want to kill, to fight, 
to seek lust-hate an enemy; 
But there’s a selfness in us cries 
for out and dares must find the way. 


Ilot sweat, sore arms we do not fear, 

nor aching hours, nor grief love sends; 
But this we cannot stand, to be 

thrust out as something humanless. 


It is not bread so much we need, 

nor bribe of freedom promised long; 
But just to feel we are not beasts, 

to know our manhood proudly worth. 


Not ease we seek, nor even life, 
since pregnant cause makes death a gain. 
\Ve hate the joke you made our lives, 
you stole our self respect and killed our souls. 
Frep W. 
«Columbia University 
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HOW ARD UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS 


representing various forms of 
trained participation in national 
service. 
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Unfinished Business of Democracy 


A Study of Morale Among 
Negro Students in Wartime 


L. MAYNARD CATCHINGS 


* 


THE determination of Negro youth to study and to 
fight has been conditioned by two tactors. First, 
academic morale has suffered under the uncertainty of 
college tenure. The possibility of being drafted at 
literally any moment has diminished the normal aca- 
demic enthusiasm among young men. It has atfected 
college women also inasmuch as they too must live and 
breathe in the prevailing social atmosphere. 

In various ways educators have sought to remedy 
the situation. Some major changes have taken place on 
college campuses: (1) Academic training has been 
related directly to equipping students for service in es- 
sential industries and the armed forces: (2) Students 
have been encouraged to “get used to uncertainty.” (3) 
Wartime vocational guidance has been provided for 
women. (4) Accelerated academic programs have been 
introduced. (5) The ERC and other military reserve 
units have been established on campuses. (6) Qualified 
pre-med students, and those taking science, commerce, 
and agriculture have been helped in getting deferments. 
While these and other devices are being utilized to 
adjust students to wartime education, educators con- 
cerned with Negro students are aware that these things 
alone cannot be wholly relied upon to lift student 
morale. 


FEBRUARY. 
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* 
The Negro Hopes for Justice 


Second, the morale of Negro students as they look for- 
ward to service in the armed forces is dampened by an 
acute sense of injustice that the war and a victory may 
or may not rectify. The first question which naturally 
comes to the Negro student is: What do I have to fight 
for? And as he listens to the spokesmen of the United 
Nations, he follows the first question with a second: 
ls this really a fight for a free world? A fight to ex- 
tend as well as defend democracy? Pushed ahead by 
the onrush of events, he cannot wait for history’s 
answer. For himself, he usually answers in the affirma- 
tive and vows to make the most of it. Accordingly his 
participation is to be interpreted as a struggle for intra 
as well as international justice. As Clare Boothe Luce 
has wisely said: “Colored soldiers are not fighting for 
the white man’s supremacy anywhere.” 

This desire for justice, which is the Negro student’s 
strongest morale developing element, may have its 
origin in either of two roots—the social or the divine. 
(Social, as used here refers to the total area of human 
relations: economic, political, etc.; while divine has 
reference to an inner consciousness which has more , 
than human guarantees.) Many Negro students, like - 
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A Prayer of Thanksgiving for the WSCF 


O Lord, who has given unto us, thy servants gathered 
here today, the privilege of serving thee in and through the 
World Student Christian Federation, we offer thee our 
humble thanks forall thatthou hast been pleasedto do through 
the Federation for students in every part of the world. 

For the men of faith and vision who have laid the foun- 
dations of this work, we thank thee, oh Lord. 

And we thank thee for those whom thou hast raised up 
among us to be powerful witnesses to thy Word,— 

For the hidden devotion of obscure workers,— 

For the fidelity of those who have kept the faith in time 
of strife and persecution,— 

For the ever-renewed gift of our unity in thee bestowed 
on us amid all diferences of race and tradition. . 

In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Venite Adoremus Il 


many other students, arrive at their ethic of justice by 
virtue of social compellants. Their morale is nourished 
by the willingness of men to adopt social justice as a 
guide tor conduct and to demonstrate in their acts 
evidence of such an ideal. Conversely, the inability and 
the unwillingness of their fellow men to take steps for 
social justice brings them to the brink of despair and 
eventuates in personal bitterness, and a passionate bel- 
ligerence which thwarts personality integration and the 
development of positive morale. On the other hand, 
some Negro students arrive at their belief in_ social 
justice by virtue of divine compellants. And when these 
are interpreted in the manner of Jesus, there is a 
definite concern for the social demonstration of their 
fellows’ zeal for the ideal; yet in the final analysis their 
morale is not dependent upon their fellow man’s de- 
monstration of the ideal for they are convinced: that 
the final answer will come not solely from man but 
from God, though he must work through mankind. 
Consequently these students are saved from total 
despair and the evils of personal frustration incident 
thereto. Yet, they are still bound to the world and the 
failures of their fellow men bring deep personal wounds 
and social misgivings. 

To establish a firmer morale among these students, 
two developments must take place. First, theré must 
be a more solid foundation for the student’s apprecia- 
tion of social justice than that which is a product solely 
of social experiences. There must be discovered in the 
very nature of man and the universe forces which 
substantiate the belief in’ justice. The student must 


know in the depth of his soul that God is on the side— 


of justice. Many sensitive religious persons feel that 
the social crisis itself favors a deepening of men’s 
religious spirit. Reinhold Niebuhr contends that only in 
times of crisis can the profound truth of Christianity 
be seen. And Harry Emerson Fosdick says, “It is a 
world family now . . . something in the very nature of 


things is forcing us to that.” It is quite true that in 
times like these the fundamental sipiritual quality of 
the universe is more clearly and_ sharply revealed 
Students today need a more substantial philosophy 9 
life—one which will be “personality making” rathe, 
than “personality negating.” Negro students hay 
instigated various campus projects to minister to this 
need: (1) Bible study groups. (2) Forum and discyg. 
sion groups to interpret the forces at work in our world 
in the light of the Gospel of Jesus. (3) Individyg 
study of the world’s religious writings and biographies 
ot religious leaders. (4) Increased participation jp 
social projects based on Christian principles. (5) Par. 
ticipation in planned corporate worship services 
Though these things in themselves do not constitute 4 
religious foundation for life, they may facilitate a syb. 
stantial organization of the personal life of a student 


They Look for a Tangible Demonstration 


The second development that must take place is q 
social demonstration of the ideal of justice. Negro stu. 
dents seek the freedom to participate in the determina- 
tion of their social destiny. In this regard they look 
forward to a new democracy. With Vice-President 
Wallace they agree that the outcome of this war must 
be democracy for the common man. As long as the 
dominant group seeks to monopolize the best jobs, con- 
trol the ballot and the schools, and legislates to restrain 
the movement of the social minority, there will be oil 
poured on the fire of discontent, which is the state of 
mind of Negro youth. Negro students are not funda- 
mentally unwilling to carry social responsibility—rather, 
their discontent is a result of a denial of the social free- 
dom and opportunities which should be incident to their 
membership in the’ social order. For the development 
of a healthy morale those who help support the social 
enterprise must be able to speak and to feel that their 
voices will be heard. | 


The next best thing to the full realization of the 
ideal is the knowledge that there are others with you 
in the struggle. In this regard too little contact has 
been facilitated between Negro and white students in 
the South who sincerely seek a more just social order. 
In many instances restraint has come not so much from 
white or Negro students but from politicians, admin- 
istrators and others who still believe in the myth of 
inherent racial superiority and who feel it their duty 
to impose their ideas on others. Some progress has 
been made in the direction of increasing contact be- 
tween white and Negro students in the South. Various 
interracial conferences and intercollegiate visits have 
gradually evolved. Now, however, with the disruption 
of things as usual and with social patterns more mial- 
leable than during normal times, it is reasonable to ex 
pect that courageous action on the part of sincere Christ 
ian groups will telescope several years of slow move 
ment toward social equalization. Christians are now 
more than ever called upon to cut down the gap be 
tween preaching and practice. 
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Rationale of Chureh-Related 


Student Movements 


Aim and Scope: How Organized to Achieve Their Aims: ~ 


Budget; 


Affiliation; Accomplishments and Problems 


- Lue church has always followed its students and sought to minister to 
their religious needs... . It has given encouragement, through their long 
history, to the spontaneous voluntary associations of Christian students... . 
It has provided for more than eighty years the spiritual sustenance and the 
material support for the intercollegiate YMCA, YWCA, and Student Vol- 
unteer Movement with their hundreds of Associations, local and national 
secretaries, and their partnership in the worldwide work and fellowship 
of the World Student Christian Federation. 


“Beginning about 1900 the Church awoke to the fact that the majority 
of its students were in tax-supported institutions, and .that these universi- 
ties were growing so rapidly that the students’ religious needs could not be 
adequately met by the combined munistries of the local churches and the 
Student Christian Associations. The Church, facing the call of a new fron- 
tier, evolved through a process of trial and error a wholly new student 
minstry, the university pastorate. Beginning with interest in state univer- 


sity students, it 1s now seeking forms of organization for following all of 


its students in institutions of higher learning.’—‘The Church Follows Its 
Students”—Clarence P. Shedd. 


“Within the Student Christian Movement, this sense of being a part of 
the Church has been growing steadily. At the same time there has been de- 
veloping, as a result of widespread experimentation over the past twenty 
years with various organizational forms, an ever clearer insight into the 
unique and indispensable task of the Student Christian Association—not as 
a competitor of the Church, but as one of the essential ways in which the 
work of the Church among students is achieved.’”—“Churchmanship in Stu- 
dent Christian Associations’”——NICC Statement. 


To explore this new unity of outlook among student Christian forces, the 
sketches which follow present the programs of nine national church bodies 
working among students, and one regional SCM. In each case the author 
is the Director or other leader responsible for the specific group program. 
The nine church groups described are not “the” nine. But the information 
here given points up a significant trend in our time, deepening and broaden- 
ing the understanding among all Christian students. 
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Diversity with 
anew unity 


CONGREGATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN 


The Congregational Christian 
churches recognize today their re- 
sponsibility to the 45,000 college and 
university students who are part of 
the total feilowship of the denomina- 
tion. When the early Congregational- 
ists founded colleges in the East, they 
were expressing in action the phil- 
osophy of their leaders who believed 
that the Christian faith meant en- 
lightened minds. When their descend- 
ants built colleges on the frontier they 
were true to a well-established tradi- 
tion that demanded that learning keep 
pace with material progress. 

No denominational organization for 
student work carries on this ° great 
tradition. In keeping with the strong 
sense of local autonomy characteristic 
of the denomination, student work 
centers in those churches located in 
college and university towns. In a 
few cases, special help has been given 
to a church and a distinct ministry 
to students made possible. In most 
cases local pastors carry the respon- 
sibility of student work as an addition 
to their normal parish program. Only 
within recent months has the Christiar 
Education Division of the denomina- 
tion included a staff member with full- 
time responsibility for student work. 
He is ““Minister for Student Life.” 

It is with the conviction that only 
intelligent and responsible church mem- 
bers will in the end advance the cause 
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of Christian unity, that we in our stu- 
dent work stress the importance of 
a vital church relationship during col- 
lege years. It is the task of the 
church to. challenge thinking men and 
women to a faith both relevant and 
impelling and to provide them with 
satisfying and effective channels for 
the expression of that faith in daily 
living. When men and women are 
so challenged, when their activities 
and insights are so channeled, the 
whole fellowship of Christians is made 
richer and stronger. Whatever may 
be the particular history and heritage 
of our denomination, we acknowledge 
our unity with all those who seek to 
do the will of God and follow the way 
of Jesus. To make that will the 
dominant authority ot life and that 
way the known way among men, we 
join with all who are committed to 
the common task and pledge to them 
our loyalty and devotion as members 
of the one body of Christ. “Ut omnes 
unum sint.” 
RALPH DouGLAs HysLop 
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Maximum of Freedom 
in Program Making 


NORTHERN BAPTIST 


| x 1913 the Board of Education of 
the Northern Baptist Convention made 
its first commitments in appropriations 
for the work of University Pastors. 
In so doing the Board cooperated with 
the State Convention of Michigan for 
the work at the University of Michi- 
gan; the State Convention of Illinois 
for the work at the University of 
Illinois, and with the Wayland 
Foundation for the work at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. These three 
States, at the universities named, had 
assumed responsibility for initiating 
the University Pastorate at about the 
turn of the century, or twelve years 
before the Board of Education was 
organized. 

Since 1913, the Board has assumed 
responsibility for giving leadership, 
direction and support to the work of 
the University Pastors; it has co- 
operated with State Conventions, and 
in seme instances with local commit- 
tees. The following policies govern 
the Board of Education: 

1. It is assumed that each university 
center is unique in the opportunities 
which it presents for Christian and 
denominational religious work. No 
hard and fast program is promulgated 
trom headquarters. The city of Los 
Angeles presents a different problem 
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from Ames, Iowa, and the area ot 
Boston is more complicated than is 
the work at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
These facts typify the types of pro- 
grams which are and should be de- 
veloped at a university center. 

2. The Board has stressed the im- 
portance of developing a Christian 
program tor students, rather than a 
strong denominational program. The 
result of this policy is that Baptist 
students have not held national con- 
ferences, nor developed a_ national 
movement, but have relied for their 
conferences, and for the development 
of a sense of Christian unity, on the 
Student Christian Movement. How- 
ever, the question is now raised wheth- 
er we should not hold Baptist Student 
Conferences (like the Methodist con- 
ferences) and thereby develop a more 
satisfactory knowledge of Baptist pro- 
gram and a more intelligent loyalty to 
the denomination. 

3. The policy of the Board of Educa- 
tion has been to cooperate so far as 
budget permits, in unified Christian 
work for students wherever that 
seemed to be advisable. The record 
of the Board indicates that the Bap- 
tists have been among the denomina- 
tions who have taken a lead in the 
ecumenical movement among Chris- 
tian students. All modern trends in- 
dicate continuation of this policy. 

The budget available for student 
work is approximately $35,000 a year. 
This provides a national secretary for 
the work of University Pastors, and 
appropriations, which joined with state 
and local funds, make possible the em- 
ployment of University Pastors in 
thirty-five centers, including eight joint 
interdenominational enterprises. 3e- 
cause the Baptists have not developed 
a strong national movement, because 
saptist University Pastors have been 
free to cooperate with the Student 
Christian Movement, and_ because 
Baptists have contributed freely to 
the unified Christian work on college 
campuses, the Baptists at the present 
are.in a position-and mood to continue 
iheir interest and enthusiasm for an 
ecumenical movement. However, Bap- 
tist leaders, including the University 
Pastors, are convinced that something 
must be done, by and through the de- 
nomination, to develop a more intel- 
ligent and loyal approach to the Bap- 
tist program as such. Only through 
the development of able and conse- 
crated Baptist leadership will the Bap- 
tists be able to contribute all they 
should to an ecumenical movement. 


NEWTON C. FETTER 


Christ-centered: 
world-wide in outreach 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST 


SOUTHERN Baptists have commit. 
ted the work among the college stu. 
dents of the South to the Departmer 
ot Student Work, Baptist Sunday 
School Board, Nashville, Tennessee 

The primary organization is the 
Baptist Student Union on the 
campus which follows out Christ's 
plan — working with an Organized 
group of leaders. The Baptist Studen 
Union co-ordinates the religious ae 
tivity of the Baptist students of the 
school and_ that of the community~ 
it 1s a connecting link between the 
local church and the student body 
Church loyalty during college days is 
fundamental in the Union program, 

The Baptist Student Union seeks ty 
make Christianity collegiate, college 
life Christian, spirituality pre-eminent 
student friendships happy, and studen 
Christianity maximum. 

The Baptist students in each of the 
eighteen states which compose the 
Southern Baptist Convention are or. 
ganized as_ state Baptist Studem 
Unions with annual retreats and an. 
nual state conventions. Once in a stu 
dent generation, an all-Southern qua¢- 
rennial student conference is held with 
approximately 3,000 attending. 


The Southwide organization heady 
up through the Nashville office under 
adult leadership. Although there ar 
no student officers in the Southwik 
organization, suggestions have been 
made recently that this might be aé 
visable. An annual meeting at Ridge 
crest, N. C., is the Southwide Baptist 
Student Retreat with 1,500 college 
students participating. Other co 
claves during the year include 3 
seminar of sixty-odd Baptist studem 
secretaries—spiritual coaches on loc 
campuses, in citywide organizations (3 
recent development) in state and i 
Southwide leadership. 

Southern Baptist students co-opetat 
with other Baptist youth movement 
of the world. Four continents har 
been visited in the interest of studetl 
work. The Baptist Student Union 
represented on the Youth Committ 
of the Baptist World Alliance with 
headquarters in London, Englant 
Students attended the World Bapts 
Youth Congress in Prague in 193 
and in Zurich, Switzerland, in 198 
—400 students in the one and 1,600% 
the other, representing 20 nations. 

FRANK H. LEAVEL 
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METHODIST STUDENT 
MOVEMENT 


THE Methodist Student Movement 
‘s organized locally at Methodist col- 
leges and Wesley Foundations and has 
contacts at other colleges and univer- 
cities. There are about 200,000 students 
4 the constituency and relationships 
are with 410 units. The Movement is 
organized in thirty-three’ states or 
similar regions, and there is the Na- 
tional Methodist Student Commission, 
composed of state and regional student 
presidents, which meets once a year 
‘9 discuss program plans and objec- 
tives. 

The entire Movement—locally, re- 
sionally and nationally—is a_ fune- 
tioning part of the National Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ship.- The Movement is supported lo- 
cally by churches, students and alumni 
groups ; regionally by support from 
annual conferences of the Methodist 
Church; and nationally by appropria- 
tions from the Department of Student 
Work of the Board of Education. 

Some of the national projects for 
the school year 1942-43 are: the ob- 
servance of Student Recognition Day 
in all local Methodist Churches; proj- 
ects of Christian social service such as 
observance of Brotherhood Week and 
Race Relations Sunday, support of 
student refugees, participation in the 
cooperative movement, maintenance 
of fellowship with students in military 
and Civilian Public Service camps, and 
Japanese-American Student Releca- 
tion; special emphasis on the world 
mission of the Christian religion 
through cooperation with the Student 
Department of the Board of Missiens 
of the Methodist Church, through the 
Student Volunteer Movement, the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
and the World Student Service Fund; 
the student magazine, Motive; a sum- 
mer service program with special refer- 
ence to the Caravan program that util- 
ized the services of 324 students ir 32 
states working in 1,200 local churches 
during the summer of 1942, and the 
holding of state and regional retreats 
and conferences in the thirty-three 
state or regional groups of the nation. 

The purpose of the Methodist Stu- 
dent Movement might be defined: 

1. To lead students to become fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ and into vital 
personal relationship with God. 

2. To enrich the content of faith 
in the students’ religious life. 
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estminster Foun- 
dation group, in 
ther new  pine- 
paneled room at 
Penn State Univer- 
sity. 


3. To engage students in practical 
projects of social and world-wide sig- 
nificance. 

4. To train students in intelligent 
Christian churchmanship. By this is 
meant, the Church as the custodian of 
values across the centuries and the 
legitimate agency in society for build- 
ing a better world. 

In fulfilling these purposes, we be- 
lieve that the Methodist Student 
Movement, cooperating as it does with 
other campus religious agencies and in 
interdenominational and interfaith 
projects, is making a specific contribu- 
tion to the total ecumenical movement 
of students in Christendom. 


H. D. 
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Westminster Foundation is 
the local unit 


PRESBYTERIAN USA 
(Northern) 


Work among students within the 
Presbyterian Church goes back to 
1941; that in publicly supported col- 
leges, to 1911. The “province” of this 
work is the entire nation except the 
section from Virginia to Louisiana; 
10.8 per cent of all American stu- 
dents are Presbyterian. 

This year there are 53 Presbyterian 
colleges, two being for Negroes (flus 
others under the Board of National 
Missions). In 58 university centers, 
usually called Westminster Founda- 
tions, there are 45 full-time university 
pastors and directors, with 34 others 
who have special part-time student 
responsibility. The total national bud- 
get for the program is about $325,000 
supplemented heavily by local and re- 
gional support—with an_ additional 
$50,000 in scholarship funds. In re- 
lation to other groups, the effort of 


Presbyterian student work has been 
cooperative interdenominationally. On- 
ly about 35 per cent of the students 
in our colleges are Presbyterian. Nine- 
teen of the 58 university centers are 
organically interdenominational; we 
contribute to the budget of three re- 
gional SCM’s. In general, the denom- 
inational student program is not or- 
ganized at levels beyond the local 
campus. 

The specifically Christian program 
in Presbyterian colleges is not only 
to provide adequate instruction and 
ChristYan faculty leadership but to 
foster definite SCM activity, inter- 
denominational, with a strong volun- 
tary religious program. 

The expressed purpose of our Uni- 
versity Work applies to every aspect 
of our program with students. Its 
aim is to provide “a ministry which 
will result in: (1) Unreserved com- 
mitment to Christ and His Kingdom, 
(2) Bible study and prayer, (3) Un- 
derstanding the Christian faith. (4) 
Worship and service in the church, 
(5) Growth in Christian character, 
(6) Stewardship and (7) A Christian 
world order.” 

MAXWELL ADAMS 
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“To win students 
to a Christ-centered life’ 


PRESBYTERIAN, U.S. 
(Southern) 


THis denominational program ac- 
cepts responsibility for its 30,000 stu- 
dents in 16 Southern states, from 
Maryland to Texas. The Church has 
24 colleges, including junior and aff- 
liated colleges. In 80 state-controlled 
schools, too, there is student work. Sil- 
liman Institute is the one Negro 
school. 
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The staff charged with this student 
program is numerous, although the 
work is centered in the local church 
rather than in regional organization. 
There are 21 full-time university pas- 
tors, while 104 local pastors with reg- 
ular congregations carry on student 
activities. More than a dozen direc- 
tors of religious education share the 
program also. The, central agency 
which gives nity to the whole process 
is a Joint Committee on Student 
Work, whose function is_ primarily 
educational and promotional rather 
than administrative. 

In various centers, the Southern 
Presbyterian student program is car- 
ried on cooperatively with that of the 
Presbyterian U. S. A. Westminster 
Foundation program, with complete 
satisfaction. 

The goals ‘of the Southern Presby- 
terian program are expressed as fol- 
lows by the Director: “To win stu- 
dents to living a Christ-centered life ; 
to help students in developing Chris- 
tian character and leadership; to bring 
students into closer contact with our 
Church’s work; to challenge students 
with a Christian interpretation of life; 
to express our Christian taith in ser- 
vice to all students; to afford fellow- 
ship among Presbyterian students and 
their associates.” 
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Works thru Natl. Association 
of Canterbury Clubs 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 


THe college work of the Episcopal 
Church is conducted by a national sec- 
retary with the aid of associate sec- 
retaries in New England and in the 
Southern, Mid-western, Northwestern 
and Pacific areas. These associate 
secretaries keep in touch with the 
colleges and universities in their par- 
ticular province, with the local college 
workers and chaplains and with the 
national secretary. The national bud- 
get appropriation for college work 
amounted to approximately $50,000 for 
the year 1942. This included the work 
of the Division of College Work of 
the National Council, as well as the 
Church Society for College Work. 
At the present time there are 80 
student groups, representing 30,000 
college students, which are members 
of the National Association of Can- 
terbury Clubs. This Association is af- 
filiated with the World Student Chris- 
tian Federation and supports that pro- 
gram by annual contributions, by use 
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of the Federation materials and litera- 
ture, by holding its annual Corporate 
Communion for Episcopalian students 
on the third Sunday in February 
which is the Federation Day of Prayer 
for Students. Student groups also 
Support the program of the World* 
Student Service Fund on the local 


campuses and by special contributions. ° 


They are committed by their own: 
stated program to a policy of coopera- 
tion with the various denominational 
and .interdenominational groups on 
college campuses. Further, in those 
areas (as in New York and New 
England) where such is endorsed and 
encouraged by the representative pro- 
vincial departments of college work, 
the student. groups try to participate 
in the Student Movement regional 
conferences. 
ALDEN Drew KELLEY 


* 


Small family; big vision 


EVANGELICAL REFORMED 


In the fall of 1942, the eight col- 
leges of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church reported that 788 of their 
students, or 25 per cent of the total 
enrollment, belonged to the denomina- 
tion. Our three seminaries had a reg- 
istration of 208 men. Nearly 2,C00 
of our students were in universities 
(most of these concentrated in e'ght 
institutions) scattered from Pennsyl- 
vania to lowa. 

The religious guidance of young 
people who attend our denominational 
colleges is under the supervision of 
their departments of religion. The 
Commission on Higher Education, ap- 
pointed by the General Synod, coun- 
sels with the heads of these depart- 
ments. Our Board of Christian Edu- 
cation is charged with responsibility 


for cooperating with synodica] Con: 
mittees on Christian education in 
stimulating and giving financial] Sup. 
port to the religious life of students 
enrolled in universities. It is one of 
the functions of the Director of Youth 
Work to represent the Board in mak. 
ing this cooperation effective, 

Forty-five of our ministers Serve as 
student workers. Of these, Only two 
deal mainly or exclusively with sty. 
dent groups. All the rest are pastor, 
of local churches whom the Boar 
invites to add student guidance t 
their year-round responsibilities, The 
two student workers and four loca 
pastors are given annual subsidies hy 
the Board, but churches or synods 
carry the major financial load. Jy 
addition to these subsidies, we giy 
our pastors free subscriptions to Tre 
INTERCOLLEGIAN, place them on the 
mailing list for Campus and Church, 
visit them personally whenever pos. 
sible and maintain contact through 
correspondence. Our annual budge 
for student work is about $4,000, 

The official weekly magazine of oy 
Youth Fellowship, called Youth, in. 
cludes student news in its regular ed 
tions. Six special student editions, 
published every other month begin 
ning with November, mailed 
gratis to all students whose names and 
addresses we are able to secure. 

The ecumenical spirit 1s deliberately 
nurtured in our total student program 
Our own colleges do not encourage 
the organization of [Evangelical and 
Reformed groups but include all stu 
dents in their religious activities. At 
Columbia, Missour1, where we have 
an almost exclusively student congre 
gation, we have asked the Congrege 
tional group, about equal to our ow 
in numbers, to share in our chapé 
program. Our chief concern 1s f 
keep our young people actively re 
lated to the Church as a world-wite 
reality. 

Frep D. WENTZEL 
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World-mindedness, conviction 


LUTHERAN STUDENT AS: 
SOCIATION OF AMERICA 


THe LSAA last spring celebrated 
twenty years of continuous growth 
In those two decades it has demot 
strated what an autonomous studeft 
movement can do in a great Chureh. 
Any of the 50,000 or more students 
who belong to any part of the Luth 
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eran Church may be a member of 
LSAA. Through the more than 200 
working chapters in the United States 
and Canada, members of the LSAA 
through their enlarged interests have 
heen helping to unify their Church. 
The LSAA is world-minded. One of 
the original members was an Indian, 
now the head of a great autonomous 
Christian Church in India. Through 
his original influence a _ graduate 
scholarship has been provided annually 
for a student in India. All world con- 


tacts of the LSAA have been routed 
through the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil. Beginning with reconstruction 
work in Europe after the last World 
War, including the Ukraine and Rus- 
sia, and continuing to the present with 
aid to missions, over $27,000 or 69 per 
cent of the LSAA budget has gone 
to others in Europe and Asia. 

This world contact prepared the 
way for the LSAA as the first church- 
related student group to seek and re- 
ceive afhliation with the World Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. A group 
of LSAA leaders returning from the 
Amsterdam Conference brought this 
resolution to the annual Ashram in 
August, 1939. 

Through the Board of Education of 
the United Lutheran Church in Ameri- 
ca and the Student Service Depart- 
ment of the American Lutheran Con- 
ference, students are served in prac- 
tically every large college or univer- 
sity. There are six national secretaries 
who visit campuses and attend the an- 
nual conferences in the 12 Regions of 
the LSAA. There are 9 pastors and 
2 women who give all their time to 
Lutheran students; and 7 secretary 
fellows who give leadership to groups. 
These become part of the Christian 
Student Councils on all campuses. 

Approximately $70,000 is devoted 
by the Church to work with students. 
But the policy of the Lutheran Church 
is to integrate students so far as pos- 
sible with the local congregation and 
through it with the Church at large. 
More than 300 pastors of local con- 
gregations are the guides and advisers 
of students. In actual contacts with 
congregational life, students learn 
churchmanship. 

Mary E. MARKLEY. 
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New England: 
All One Body We 


SCM IN NEW ENGLAND 


\ 


For some years it has been the con- 
viction of the leaders of the Christian 
work in the New England colleges 
that the job of Christian education 
among college men and women,is a 
unitary undertaking. It demands a 
unified approach in which all par- 
ticipants see their particular responsi- 
bility in relation to the whole enter- 
prise. <A total view of the needs of 
students is essential at the outset. 

An effort to find those things which 
we hold in common does not preclude 
the cherishing of significant differ- 
ences. In fact the richness of the 
whole depends upon the faithful cul- 
tivation and mutual sharing of all 
variants which are based upon real 
values. The appreciation of unique 
differences within the larger unity is 
not only desirable but possible. 

In this spirit the framework of the 
Student Christian Movement in New 
England was inaugurated in October, 
1934. The organizing body, the First 
Assembly, was made up of delegated 
representatives of about one hundred 
Christian societies from all New Eng- 
land (235 in all, students, faculty and 
staff). The Movement operates as the 
cooperative agency for the Student 
YMCA; the Student YWCA;; the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement; the Student 
Workers of the Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Lutheran, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Protestant Episcopal and Uni- 


tarian Churches, the Fellowship ot 
Reconciliation; and the College Chapel 
and Administration representatives. 
The General Committee (sixty mem- 
bers) created by the annual Assembly, 
is the interim body of control for the 
Movement. All administrative, pro- 
gram and conference committees are 
created by and responsible to the Gen- 
eral Committee. 


The functions of the Movement are 
planned with the needs of all con- 
stituent groups in mind, and are shared 
by all. A variety of intercollegiate 
conferences include programs of gen- 
eral student interest as well as train- 
ing features for student leaders, em- 
ployed staff, and faculty members. 


An extensive program service is 
maintained through a system of “pro- 
gram Commissions. Each Commission 
is made up of students, faculty and 
staff and bears the responsibility for 
leading the Movement into study and 
action in its special field. Seven active 
Commissions include: Religious Re- 
sources and Worship; The Church; 
World Christian Community; Com- 
munity Relations and Labor; Group 
Prejudice and Interfaith; Campus Re- 
lations and Technique; Reconstruction 
and War Services. 


On the local level close cooperation 
between all Christian groups is main- 
tained under a wide variety of pat- 

terns. A _ period of 
years shows a trend 


Univ. Com. of C. NLCC | 


toward consolidation 


Desominational Bodes 


YMCA, YWCA | F OR |s 


of units into larger 


| SCM. | 


united relationships. 
One of the out- 
standing features of 


SSEMBLY. 


(Made up of two delegates from each local unit) 


the year’s work is 
the college’ Embassy 


on 
| Administrative | 
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Staff Council 


in which the univer- 


sity. invites to the 
campus a team of 
representatives of 


| 


many religious 


Local unite which are constituents of the §.C. M. in N. E. 
(Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C_.A., student church groups) 


groups as guests of 
fraternity and dormi- 


Institutions of higher learning 1a New England — over #0 colleges actively participeting. 


tory groups. This 


W.S.C. FP. — World's Stedeat Christen Federation 


N.1.C. C. — latercollegiate Christian Council 


F_O. R. — Fellowship of 
Univ. Com. C. B. B.— University Committee of Church Boards — Stedeat Volueteer Movement 
of Education S.C. M. ie N. BE. - 


plan presents the 


The Studeat Christien Movement 


New Engtand united approach of 


If your eyes are better than ours you can see distinctly that the Church on an 
this is a chart showing how the New England SCM is ecumenical basis. 


organized.—ED. 


WILMER J. KITCHEN 
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Fellowship With 
God and Prayer 


* 


Howard Thurman 


* 


GOD is the ultimate spiritual resource for human life. 
For many of the tasks to which our hands are set by 
the imperious demands of high moral adventure, it 1s 
sufficient for our need to get the inspiration and 
strength that come from singleness of purpose. For 
still others, we may find all needful resources from 
entering actively into fellowship with Jesus Christ. 
Again, it may be enough for our need to be in intimate 
communion with a group of like-minded seekers who 
surround us with a wide variety of insistent fellowship. 
But, fundamentally, in the task that calls for the faith- 
ful transformation of our individual lives and the re- 
demption of man and society from evil, only an infinite 
energy can meet the exhaustive demand. To state it 
categorically, only an infinite resource can meet an 
infinite need. Anyone who has faced the abysmal churn- 
ings of evil in his own spirit out of which come in 
crimson stream deeds that fill the life with shame and 
the days with anguish, knows that only God is sufh- 
cient. When stripped to the literal substance of him- 
self, with all pretenses peeled away, with all defenses 
and alibies seen for what they are, the naked self 
exposed to the steady gleam of the divine scrutiny— 
at long last man must make his peace with God. What 
is it that God desires of him? What is the meaning of 
his own desires? What is life’s purpose and at what 
point may his life count most fully?’ Questions like 
these can no longer be escaped. Sometimes in austere 
solitariness, sometimes on the crest of a wave of trag- 
edy or joy, sometimes in a circling series of activities 
far removed from the seemingly important functions 
of one’s life—the moment comes, the man and God 
alone seem to exist in the entire universe. 

The basis of fellowship with God is found in the 
realm of original fontal contact with Him. To keep 
fresh in one’s mind and experience this contact, this 
sense of presence is at once the most important thing 
in life. For to such a man God is the conscious Guar- 
antor of his deeds, the ema of his desires, so 
that he may desire to desired the right; the Source of 
power for days of great weariness and despair. This 
may not mean that one’s problems are solved —not at 
all; but it does mean that the deep tensions about ex- 
istence and the vicissitudes of life are relaxed. 


The Chapel, 
Howard 
University 


Prayer as Behavior 


Prayer and meditation then become ways of behaving, 
profoundly and practically, by which the springs of 
the spiritual life are consistently renewed. How is this 
accomplished? In the first place prayer brings the 
mind to a point of focus on God. It is what some 
mystics call “centering down.” Little by little things 
that clutter the mind and make awkward the purposes 
are pushed to the periphery of one’s concern and some- 
times they are even shrivelled at their roots. \ Here 
confessions of error and wrongdoing are trued for 
rightness and refocussing—a fresh commitment issues 
in the recharging of one’s purposes. Again, the mind 
is given windows through which wider perspectives 
may be envisioned which in turn will be guides at mo- 
ments when the trek is long and the way without light. 
Again, particular strength for particular need is yielded 
—one’s silent potent fears and dreads are attacked— 
one’s unuttered hurts are exposed for dressing and 
healing—one’s uncanny temptations are called by their‘ 
true name and their power is somehow weakened or 
undermined. In fine, all of this means that the waste 
places of one’s life are restored in the warmth and glow 
of His presence. -Against the darkness of one’s times 
or one’s ways there can be seen clearly the illumined 
finger of God pointing in the direction which he must 
take. For such a person, even death becomes a little 
thing, and naught of the vicissitudes of life can destroy 
the triumphant music of his heart. One’s will to act 
the Kingdom of God and to make life everywhere yield 
its maximum weal for every man, takes on a new dy- 
namic. 
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Sanctuary 


Let us put by some hour of every 
day, 

For holy things—whether it be when 
dawn 

Peers through the window pane, or 
when the noon 

Flames, like a burnished topaz, in the 
vault, 

Or when the thrush pours in the 
ear of eve 

Its plaintive monody; some little hour 

Wherein to hold rapt converse with 
the soul, 

From sordidness and self a sanctuary, 

Swept by the winnowing of unseen 
wings 

And touched by the White Light in- 
effable. 

—CLINTON SCOLLARD, 


in The Singing Heart 


Be Still 


Silence is the element in which 
great things fashion themselves to- 
gether, that at length they may 
emerge full-formed and ‘majestic into 
the daylight of lite which they are 
henceforth to rule. Do thou thyself 
but hold thy tongue for one day, and 
on the morrow how much clearer are 
thy purpose and duties; what wreck 
and rubbish have the mute workmen 
within thee swept away when in- 
trusive noises were shut out! 


THOMAS CARLYLE 


For the Churches 


O God, within whose sight 
All men have equal right 
To worship Thee, 
Break every bar that holds 
Thy flock in: diverse folds; 
Thy will from none withholds 
Full - liberty. 
Lord, set Thy churches free 
From foolish rivalry! 
Lord, make all free! 
Let all past bitterness 
Now and forever cease, 
And all our souls possess 
True charity. 
JOHN OxENHAM 


will praise thee —" 


A notebook of devotion 


Light 
Our knowledge is a torch of smoky 
pine 
That lights pathway but one step 
ahead 


Across a void of mystery and dread. 
Bid, then, the tender light of faith to 
shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the thought di- 
vine. 
“Sonnet”—GEORGE SANTAYANA 


Perspective 


Nothing is more necessary, more 
chastening, broadening, Christianizing, 
than prayer in wartime. It must be 
real prayer—as though out of the ter- 
rific obsessions of the immediate, one 
climbed a high hill where, for a time, 
one saw things in broad perspective, 
with wide horizons, and came down 
again calmer in soul, more sure of 
one’s direction, less bitter, less turbu- 
lent, less deafened with the stridency 
of contemporary voices, more confi- 


dent, as Emerson said, of what “the 


centuries say, against the hours.” Who 
can measure the need today for such 
a resource whereby our souls are re- 
stored?—From a sermon by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick 


Peace 


Master, we pray for the peace of 
the world, for creative peace that is 
founded in seeing the best in all peo- 
ples, built up in humble and Christ- 
like service and crowned in unending 
endeavor after Thy Kingdom. 

We pray for the peace that means 
goodness of will, pity, humility, true 
reconciling of hostile forces. We 
pray for the peace that is brotherhood, 
not of mere sentiment, but of arduous 
practical labor. We pray for the 
peace that means giving our best for 
distant peoples, for the peace that 
means sacrifice, gladly embraced, that 
world order, world plenty, world free- 
dom may come. 

Show us, O Master, Thy will and 
Thy way, that today we may do our 
part in thus building Thy peace. Amen. 

JoHN S. HoyLaNnp 
Birmingham, England 


Security 


O God, the eternal Light, the 
Splendor of the stars, the Clearness 
of the night, the Enlightener of the 
darkness, grant us to pass this night 
in security and peace: and, if we have 
this day contracted any stain of sin, 
do Thou, the Pitiful and Merciful, 
forgive; hear our prayers, and grant 
our requests; through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour. Amen. 


—Mozarasic, Berore A.D. 700 


The Kingdom of God 


O world invisible, we view thee, 
O world intangible, we touch thee, 
© world unknowable, we know thee, 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee! 


Does the fish soar to find the ocean, 
The eagle plunge to find the air— 
That we ask of the stars in motion 
If they have rumor of thee there? 


Not where the wheeling systems 
darken, 

And our benumbed conceiving 
soars !— 

The drift of pinions, would we 
hearken, 

Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 


The angels keep their ancient places; 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing! 
’Tis ye, ’tis your estranged faces, 

That miss the many-splendored thing. 


But when so sad thou canst not sad- 
der 

Cry—and upon thy so sore loss 

Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s lad- 


der 
Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing 


Cross. 


Yea, in the night, my Soul, my daugh- 
ter, 
Cry—clinging Heaven by the hems; 
And lo, Christ walking on the water 
Not of Gennesareth, but Thames. 
—FRANCIS THOMPSON 
(1859-1907) 
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News of the Christian World Community 


DAY OF PRAYER 


On Sunday, February 21, in the 
United Nations and Axis countries, 
in colleges, prison camps and armies, 
Christian students unite in observance 
of the Day of Prayer of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 

From a_ student conference in 
Sweden comes a message, ““To students 
of the American continent: May God 
make us awake and willing, may he 
keep us united in this ordeal, may he 
allow us to meet in a world of peace.” 

One of the guest students at that 
conference was a crippled Finnish 
soldier. Leaning on his crutches, in 
his worn uniform, “he spoke very 
finely on God’s power in the tumult of 
battle, of the fellowship -of all who 
have been so horribly tested.” Birgit 
Rodhe, Swedish SCM Secretary, con- 
tinues, “Our hearts here in Sweden 
are torn between Finland and Norway. 
Both are suffering terribly.” Students 
from Norway, Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia joined in the message sent 
out by this conference. Letters and 
messages from abroad were read, and 
across war frontiers a message from 
the British SCM was thus personally 
conveyed to Finland. “The Fins were 
very glad to receive it.” 

The Day of Prayer in the Southern 
Hemisphere is chiefly observed in 
winter, 1.e. in June. In the Australian 
Northwest, “Airmen from several sta- 
tions— Englishmen, Australians and 
Americans, including Negroes, were 
gathered around a YMCA Mobile 
Service Unit for an open air concert 
on a glorious tropical moonlight night. 
The YMCA representative spoke 
briefly of the significance of the day 
and offered intercessory prayer for 
students of all nations. Spontaneously 
the gathering then hummed an accom- 
paniment to an amplified recording 
in German of Silent Night, Holy 


SS 


Reported by Luther Tucker 


DOWN UNDER 


In Australian universities. “A general 
decline in radical political thought and 
a growth of authoritarianism” is evi- 
dent. The annual meeting of the Gen- 
eral Committee of the Australian SCM 
also noted that during the past year 
the strong clash between left and right- 
wing groups had ceased, but attributed 
this to “a decrease of real thinking” 
under the pressure of accelerated pro- 
grams and extra war work. Conse- 
quently a special call was issued to 
students in January “‘to intensive study 
of the world situation . . . and to see 
the connection between their personal 
faith and the part they must take in 
the present world crisis and after the 
war.” Former members in the armed 
services (See: October /ntercollegian) 
have requested a devotional leaflet and 
one dealing with personal problems. 


New Zealand. New Zealand often is 
telescoped with Australia in American 
minds, but the four-day ocean voyage 
from Wellington to Sydney constitutes 
a substantial distance barrier. Of the 
vear past the General Secretary of the 
New Zealand SCM writes, “The most 
obvious impression of the last twelve 
months has been that one was working 
with quick-silver.” He points ta three 
quick-silver characteristics of the New 
Zealand college scene: amazing turn- 
over in the student body; high boiling 
point because students are slow in 
reaching an enthusiasm or eagerness 
about anything; and, ability to dissolve 
apparently strong metals. This is ev1- 
dent in the ease with which well-laid 
plans melt away. Most men are in col- 
lege for only a year. “The most nat- 
ural thing for them to do is to spend 
their short time either in all-out swot 
(sic) or play. This situation calls for 
a swifter and more attractive approach 
to freshers on the part of the SCM.” 
There seems to be no increase in seri- 


ous thinking about life, and a good deal 
of intellectual lethargy. “The suffer. 
ings of our time have not yet called 
forth something creative in this coun- 


try. 


The SCM theretore (continues 


the report) needs to place particular 
emphasis on the following: 


l, 


bho 


Publicly stating what Christianity js 
and is not; more than that —Is it 
true? and, Is it worth believing? 


Consciousness of being a fellowship 
of students. In the words of Dr, Vis- 
ser ‘t Hooft (WSCF Chairman), 
“The SCM is not the place where 
Christians come together who happer 
to be students, or where students come 
together who happen to be Christians, 
but the place where Christians are 
made aware of their calling as stu- 
dents, and students become aware of 
their calling as children of God.” 


The Movement needs to make its pur- 
pose known more widely among stu 
dents. There is a too common con- 
ception of the Movement as a society 
of well-meaning and amiable people. 
: This conception is totally false 
to the spirit, history and calling of 
the Movement, and it is imperative 
that, where it exists, it be replaced by 
the conception of the Movement as the 
instrument of God’s purpose in the 
student world, bringing conviction, 


meaning, purpose and unity into the. 


lives of individuals and the whole life 
of the university. ... 


A channel for international Christiaw 


The Student World— 


thinking. 


In spite of war and terror it con 


tinues to be published quarterly. THE 
Epitror is Robert C. Mackie. 


Subscriptions, $1.50 a year. 


Address subscriptions to: Provisional 
Council of the World’s Student Chris 


tian federation. 


156 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, New York. 
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CHURCHES OF ASIA 


The Japanese advance “has drawn a 
veil over half a continent.” News oi 
the 17,000,000 Christians affected is 
slight, but the Churches in this area 
have been undergoing tragic disloca- 
tion. Almost three-quarters of the to- 
tal number are in the Philippines, 
where Roman Catholics comprise 80 
per cent of the total population. The 
other 5,000,000 are in the Netherlands 
Indies, the South Sea Islands, Malaya, 
Burma, Thailand, Indo-China, occu- 
pied China, Korea, and Japan. About 
60% of these are Protestant Christians. 
The annual survey of the /nfernational 
Review of Missions points to some sa- 
lient facts: Nearly all missionaries 
have been freed to leave their posts, 
or been placed under arrest, although 
in Japan and Korea the larger number 
of Roman Catholic missionaries were 
permitted to remain after most Prot- 
estants had been forced to leave. 
Christian schools and colleges, a cen- 
tral function of the younger Churches, 
have generally been closed in the areas 
occupied by Japanese forces, or are 
operating under the Japanese authori- 
ties with Japanese leadership. Im- 
mense destruction has been visited on 
the physical plant of the Christian en- 
terprise—many hospitals, churches and 
colleges may never be replaced. In the 
past year Malaya has felt this devasta- 
tion to the full, as occupied China had 
previously experienced it. 

Direct pressure has been applied on 
the Churches at two points: First, sup- 
pression of “political” activity, and 
pressure for collaboration in the work 
of “pacification”; and, secondly, the 
attempt to enforce unification of all 
Protestant bodies in a single church. 

The vigor of the younger Churches 
is seen in the following description of 
what has enabled the 70-year-old 
Church'in Manchuria to resist persecu- 
tion: “Its strength lay_in the small 
groups of men and women who formed 
churches in the towns and villages. 
These did not disintegrate. The larger 
churches of the cities — ‘audience’ 
churches—did not stand the test as 
well. In the smaller groups each knew 
that his life lay in the hands of his 
tellow-Christians. And these Christ- 
lan groups were not based on mere 
sociability, but on a spiritual discipline. 
In every place the inner band of the 
faithful had always been meeting daily 
for prayer, for Bible reading, for fel- 
lowship. These members of the Church 
might be crude in their interpretations, 
but they never had a doubt of God’s 
command now and His help now, and 
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“Classes as Usual” in the refugee universities of China, with time out, frequently, 
when the sirens give warning of air raids. 


that all that matters for men is that 
they be faithful.” 


PACKED CHINESE COLLEGES 


The student centers, opened and 
operated with the assistance of the 
World Student Service Fund, provide 
the only social activity available in 
many of the isolated villages to which 
the government universities have mi- 
grated. Cheaply constructed of mud 
and thatch—or local equivalents—one 
center serves a student body of from 
1500 (as at Kwangsi and Chekiang 
Universities) to 6,000 in Shapingpa, 
the Chungking suburb where three uni- 
versities have found haven. 

A letter from there describes the 
games and folk dances, symphonic mu- 
sic, opportunity to meet in congenial 
surroundings and make friends, and 
then comments, “One can’t help won- 
dering how the rest of the students 
are spending their time, as the govern- 
ment frowns upon organizations of any 
sort as perhaps leading to political dis- 
turbances.” The Churches have co- 
operated bv making available  top- 
notch Chinese personnel to serve stu- 
dents through these centers, under the 
general auspices of the Student YMCA 
and YWCA. The folowing descrip- 
tion of general student feeling high- 
lights the importance of this service: 

“Students are becoming restive. Food 
is so inadequate now that study is 1m- 
possible for longer than two-hour 
stretches. They are willing to suffer 
but feel thev ought to know what they 
are suffering for.” 

All the Christian colleges are now 
located in Free China. That has been 
accomplished through suffering and 
dislocation. however, because before 
Pearl Harbor a number of these had 
found refuge in Shanghai’s Interna- 
tional Settlement, in Hongkong and in 


Peiping. Once again travel aid makes 
heavy demands on student relief funds 
as students keep steadily coming in 
from the coast. Emergency centers 
have been set up for transient students 
from the Shanghai area. 

‘The most dreaded part of the jour- 
ney,’ another letter says, “is getting 
across the Japanese blockading lines. 
But our group completely avoided it 
by traveling a roundabout route on a 
handeart for five days, then junk, bus, 
train, motor truck.” 

The work of the Christian colleges 
is growing at a tremendous rate. Exist- 
ing facilities make it possible to ac- 
cept only a few of the hundreds of 
refugees applying, e. g.: the Uni- 
versity of Nanking reported 1,200 tak- 
ing competitive entrance examinations 
for 160 places. 


HERE AND THERE 


In Egypt the Cairo YMCA reports 
student membership has quadrupled. 
The Alexandria YMCA has begun 
work for students in the new govern- 
ment university. 


In Poland complete segregation of 
Germans and Poles has been imposed 
on the Roman Catholic Church. No 
priest serving Germans may baptise, 
marry, bury, or perform any . other 
function for Poles. 


In Uruguay Ernesto Cibils, Presi- 
dent ot the recently organized SCM, 
reports the great help given by the 
new secretary, Dr. Lura Villanueva, 
whose appointment the World Student 
Christian Federation made possible. 
“A great difficulty will be to bring 
Catholic students to our SCM.” 


In Arabia because transportation is 
easier King Ibn Sa’ud has asked pil- 
grims to visit Medina instead of 
Mecca. 
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On the News Front 


Ohio Students End Jim Crow 


According to P.M. students from 
Wilberforce University and Antioch 
College cooperated in ending segrega- 
tion in the theater in Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. Although Ohio law bars racial 
discrimination, Negroes always were 
seated in a segregated sectiotr of the 
local theater. On a selected evening, 
Wilberforce students and faculty mem- 
bers bought tickets and sat in the ]im 
Crow section. The last Negro group, 
however, took seats in the front of the 
house. When the manager went down 
the aisle to ask them to move, students 
in the segregated section moved all 
over the house, sitting next to Antioch 
students wherever possible. The mian- 
ager muttered a few threats but when 
the regular patrons made no move to 
maintain the Jim Crow barrier he 
withdrew. After the show the students 
met and drafted a letter to the local 
newspaper applauding the manage- 
ment for ending Jim Crowism in the 
theater. 


Kansas Conference 


Commission reports of the annual 
Kansas State SCM Training Confer- 
ence, held November 6-8 at Emporia 
State Teachers College have been 
mailed to nearly 100 officers, cabinet 
members and sponsors from twelve 
Kansas colleges, who attended the con- 
ference. 

Usually held in the spring, the con- 
ference date was changed in order to 
prepare the many new officers who 
had been elected since college began 
in September, filling vacancies caused 
by selective service and wartime con- 
ditions. Platform speakers at the con- 
ference were Herbert King, of 
Y.M.C.A. Associate Secretary, and 
Victor Sword, for ten years connected 
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with the SCM in India. ‘Field Work- 
ers for Freedom” was the conference 
theme. Jerry Preston, Wichita Uni- 
versity and Joyce Resler, South- 
western College, were chairmen. 


Harry Levinson, KSTC. 


Campus Co-ops Prosper 


The Campus Co-Op News Letter 
(167 West 12th Street, New York 
City, 25 cents per year) reports steady 
growth in college cooperatives. 
ceipts for the Oberlin Co-op were 
$6,764 in the single month of October, 
only $3,300 short of the total receipts 
of the preceding year. This Co-op 
handles stationery, groceries,. dry 
cleaning and dairy products. 

Thirty-five students, most of whom 
are recent college graduates, completed 
an eight weeks cooperative training 
school at the Rochdale Institute in 
December. 


Bequest for Stiles Hall 


Mr. Garrett McEnerney, chairman 
of the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California, included in his 
will a gift of $1,000 for Stiles Hall, 
the University YMCA. Although much 
of his estate went to Catholic institu- 
tions, his tolerance and keen interest 
in university men led him to include 
this gift for the YMCA. 


CHUNGKING CABLE 


RECENT EVACUATIONS 
CREASING LIVING COSTS SIXTH 
WINTER WAR. FAMINE IN 
HONAN MAKE VOLUME RELIEF 
URGENT STUDENT NEEDS 
GREATEST YET EXPERIENCED. 
(Signed: Kiang; Shih; Hoover) 


These members of 
the Kansas State 
Conference demon- 
strate international, 
interracial and in- 
terdenominattional 
good-will. The six 
are Catholic, Prot- 
estant, Negro, Chi- 
nese, Hollander and 
Jew, respectively. 


Wake Up America 


Not without sacrifices can College 


students raise large sums’ of money | 


The $54,000 so far raised for the 
World Student Service Fund repre. 
sents sacrifice aplenty. There is gh 
Texas student, working from 3 to }j 
p. m. to earn her way through college 
who gave a tenth of her income z 
her college’s WSSF drive. And th 
theological students who worked as or. 
derlies in a hospital and in the towp 
postoffice during Christmas in order 
to raise their quota. And the mid. 
western college students who sold food 
packages from home and gave the 
money to WSSF. These are only q 
few examples of selfless giving 
Much, much more of the same needs 
to be done not merely in a handfy 
of institutions but in some 1,000 co. 
leges and universities. The national 
goal of $300,000 is not too high but it 
can be reached only when students of 
the U. S. A. decide that no personal 
sacrifice is too great if it assures life 
(not comforts, just life) to tortured 
students in other countries. (If you 
need help in getting a campaign 
started, write: World Student Service 
Fund, 8 West 40th Street, New York 
City.) Wake Up America. 


New Student Organization 


American delegates to the Inter 
national Student Assembly _ have 
formed a permanent organization to 
be known as the United States Student 
Assembly. The group will carry o 
the work of the International Student 
Assembly. Student Associations, 
pus forums, International Relations 
Clubs, and other interested student 
groups may affiliate with the United 
States Student Assembly on spectli 
projects related to the winning of tt 
war and planning for a just peace. Tom 
Matters of the Harvard Student Cour 
cil and of NSFA experience is chait 
man of the American delegate grow 
which at Washington adopted the it 


terim name, Continuation Committe? 


of International Student Assembly. 
An Executive Committee of sixtetl 
students has been elected by mal 
ballot. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIA! 


| 
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«4SILOMAR IS A SPIRIT, 
NOT A PLACE” 


* 


Yes, Asilomar is a spirit, not a 
place. Accordingly, the conference 
found itself happily at home in 
Berkeley during Christmas-week, en- 
joying the hospitality of the Pacific 
School of Religion and of the Uni- 
versity of California. Just two weeks 
before the opening date, the Planning 
Committee was confronted with new 
housing problems, new transportation 
problems, and increasing food prob- 
lems. Yet they gathered an attend- 
ance of nearly 225 and the consensus 
of opinion on the conterence was “The 
best yet.” 

“Faith for Living’ was presented 
each morning. A “Springboard Series,” 
the calendar called these short plat 
form talks in which Dr. Walter 
Muelder, Dr. James Muilenburg and 
the Reverend Wiltred Orr discussed 
“The Relevance of Christianity To- 
day,” “God in These Times,” “Christ's 
Explosive Power,” and -the question, 
“Can Man Stand Alone?” In the 
seminars which followed, small groups 
rediscussed these issues. 

In answer to the “Faith for Living” 


series, were the hot-spots groups in 
the afternoon which said we must be 
“Living our Faith.” Sharpened by 
war tensions, the familiar issues of 
ethnic minorities, rural problems and 
urban problems were joined by newer 


hot-spots: “Higher Education and the 


War,” and “What Can Result from 
This Warring World?” The last 
named was led by Dr. Frank Munk, 
recent leader in the Czechoslovakian 
Student Christian Movement. 

Led by Marion Downs, the well- 
beloved Negro concert musician, our 
singing became an experience of 
Christian fellowship. The evening 
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sings, using folk songs of the world, 
gave the sense of being at one with 
the entire World Student Christian 
Federation. Opportunities for worship, 
individual and group, were high points. 

The problems of holding a large 
conference seemed insurmountable at 
times but the safe and successful and 
enthusiastic results justified all the 
toil and worry. ‘The way to con- 
tinued group meetings has been found. 
Despite a chaotic world we are ready 
for new ventures in 19453. 

JEAN SULLIVAN 


Pomona, 743 


“WE TRULY WORSHIPPED” 


Bible courses in Old and New Tes- 
tament had revealed to Denison Uni- 
versity students their great ignorance 
of things Jewish. Realizing that fre- 
quently prejudice is substituted for 
knowledge, students decided to seek 
first-hand experience. A cordial note 
from the Rabbi of the Dryden Road 
Temple, Columbus, invited a group 
to his regular Friday night service of 
worship. So about forty students 
gave up the usual round of Friday 
social events, hired a bus, and paid 
their sixty-five cents apiece for trans- 
portation to the nearby capital. 

In advance of the day set, the group 
met together to get ready for the ex- 
perience. It was insisted that we go 
as worshippers, not as_ sightseers, 
seeking as far as possible to enter into 
and understand the forms of worship 
employed and to share with the con- 
gregation in their approach to God. 
At once we felt at ease in the beauti- 
ful sanctuary, with its churchlike pul- 
pit, choir loft, and pipe organ. Soon 
the robed choir entered, then the 
Rabbi in clerical gown. The ritual 
followed the praverbook, and an Epis- 
copalian worshipper helped’ his Bap- 
tist neighbor find the place. There 
were prayers, choir responses and an- 
thems, readings by the Rabbi, and re- 
sponsive readings. When Hebrew was 
used, the English equivalent was 
there for our aid. Only the simple 
ceremony of the Kiddush cup was 
strange, and even this was reminiscent 
of the cup of the communion. There 
followed a fine sermon, a brief memo- 
rial ritual for the dead, and a familiar 
benediction. We had truly worshipped. 
Afterward the gracious Rabbi gath- 
ered us for an hour’s interview. 

—F. W. STEWART, 
Department of Religion, 


Denison University 


CHURCH-STUDENT 
NEWS NOTES 


* 


Lutheran 


A catechism for students is the 
description of a book made available 
free to every Lutheran student by the 
Student Service Commission. It is 
Paul Hoh’s The Faith for Our Day 
—an interpretation based on Luther’s 
historic Catechism. This is one means, 
Lutheran students find, to make their 
Reformation faith a reality in this 
generation. 

Although candidates for the minis- 
try have not been diminished in num- 
bers as greatly in Lutheran as in many 
other church groups, the United 
Lutheran Church in its last Conven- 
tion expressed serious concern about 
students who plan for the ministry. 
It petitioned Selective Service to defer 
accredited and approved 18-year-olds 
for completion of college and seminary 
course. “Students who leave _ the 
seminaries after the declaration of 
peace, before the completion of their 
work, should be reported to local draft 
boards,” a Lutheran leader comments. 

A focus of the Lutheran student 
movement is the Annual Ashram held 
each fall in Wisconsin, with adult 
leaders and a_ student’ chairman. 
“Christians and Crises” was the gen- 
eral theme for the current year’s 
ashram. A Lutheran Alumni Ashram 
in the East, in the Poconos, indicates 
that the “ashram” idea is becoming an 
interesting aspect of the student 
program. 


Congregational-Christian 


The new young Minister for Stu- 
dent Life, Ralph D. Hyslop, has been 
covering his “beat” ably since coming 
to his task several months ago. He 
was seen in the late fall in Harvard, 
MIT, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, 
Amherst, Massachusetts State. And 
later: Stoneleigh in New Hampshire; 
in Maine, the University (of “Stéin 
Song” fame), Bates, Bowdoin, Colby, 
Farmington Normal, Gorham Normal, 
and Westbrook J]. C. Middlebury, the 
Universities of Vermont and New 
Hampshire, and Dartmouth came still 
later. Then— Iowa, Beloit, Carleton, 
Knox, Washington in St. Louis, and 
a wind-up at Chicago Theologigal 
Seminary. Mr. Hyslop reports that 
students are asking insistently about 
Christianity and war issues. His other 
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cnief reaction in his new work is to 
the effect-that the Church does seem 
to be meeting student needs with 
growing realism. 

A “Fellowship for Student Work” 
in the Congregational Christian group 
is seeking to give stronger financial 
support to the program. J]. Paul Wil- 
liams of Mt. Holyoke College is head- 
ing it up, and a New England Com- 
mittee, a Midwest Committee, and a 
West Coast Committee are lending a 
helping hand. “This is a gadfly or- 
ganization,” the Fellowship says. “It 
measures its success by the accelerat- 
ing movement of the churches.” 

When freshmen arrived at Smith 
College last fall, 74 were entertained 
on Open Homes Sunday by 14 town 
and faculty households —a plan car- 
ried out by the Student Cabinet at 
First Church in Northampton, Mass. 


* 


39 Closed Colleges 


When publicity was given recently 
to the statement that some 50 colleges 
had been forced to close under pres- 
sure of the war emergency, we ad- 
dressed an inquiry to the U. S. Office 
of Education at Washington, D. C., 
and received a list of 39 institutions 
recently closed or merged. Individual 
reasons for closure were not given 
and it is possible that in some cases 
reasons other than those attributable 
to the war situation were operative. 

Of the institutions listed 24 were 
junior colleges, well scattered  geo- 
graphically—from Iowa to Louisiana, 
from California to Washington, D.C. 
The 15 others are— 


Colorado—Lamont School of Music, 
Denver; Westminster Law School, 
Denver. 


Connecticut — Normal 
School; Marot Junr$r College, Thompson. 


Iowa—Des Moines College of Law. 


Kentucky—State College of Optometry, 
Mt. Sterling. 


Louisiana — St. 
Shreveport. 


Vincent’s «College, 


Maine—Eastern State Normal, Castine. 


Massachusetts—Posse Normal, Kendal 
Green. 


Michigan—Mt. Mercy College, Grand 
Rapids. 

New Jersey—St. Joseph’s College, 
Princeton. 


New York—Graduate School for Jewish 
Social Work, New York; Hartwick 
Theological Seminary, New York. 


Ohio—De Sales College, Toledo. 
Texas—University of San Antonio, 
San Antonio. 
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both idealism and conservatism: 


S. Government 


War and Peace 


Wealth and Power 


Racial Prejudices 


HIGH SCHOOL OPINION SURVEY 


Life’s report of the Fortune survey of high school youth opinion reveals 


Our national form of government is nearly periect............ 54.0% 
Our form ot government needs to be revised................. 39.6% 


The U. S. should keep on fighting in the war.................. W).9% « 
52.6% 
The U. S. must play an active role in postwar world.......... 82.1% 
Military training should be compulsory after war............. 68.9% 
Freedom and Security 
Freedom of speech and religion are paramount................ 82.5% 
Material advantages are most important...................... 5.3% 
The government should provide jobs for all.................. 77 6% 


The country would be worse off without rich people............ 66.7% 
Farmers and factory workers should have more power ......... 37.3% 
Political and labor leaders should have less power.............. 76.0% 
Unions make mistakes but they have done much good.......... 49.4% 


Co-workers of any color, race or religon are acceptable...... 69.0% 


Free copies of the survey may be obtained from Mrs. Edmonia Grant, 
National Student Council, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Christian should not marry Jews. 


Acceleration! 


The rate of acceleration at colleges 
is becoming legendary. At Princeton 
they tell one about a student who left 
his classroom to get a book and found 
on his return that he had missed his 
whole sophomore year. 


Essayists and Poets 


The Yale Series of Younger Poets 
announces the opening of the annual 
competition for the Yale Series cof 
Younger Poets, edited by Stephen 
Vincent Benet. Any American poet 
under thirty who has not previously 
had a volume of verse published is 
eligible. Manuscripts should be forty- 
eight to sixty-four pages long, and 
should be sent before March 1 to “The 
Editor, Yale Series of Younger Poets, 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Connecticut.” The winning volume 
will be published by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press, and the author wil! be 
awarded a prize of $100 and royalties. 


Peace Aims of Young America is 
the subject of an essay contest about 
the kind of world young people want 
after the war. Writers “should at- 
tempt to face realistically the domes- 
tic and international problems that 


will arise after the war.” They showld 
offer practical suggestions and work. 
able solutions to these problems. A 
prize of $50.00 is offered. Writers 
aged 16 to 25 are eligible. The essay 
should not exceed 2,500 words and the 
deadline is April 1, 1943. Sponsors 
are the Youth Committee for De 
mocracy, 112 East 19th Street, New 
Worm, N. Y. 


Christ and World Friendship is the 
theme of an essay contest sponsored 
by the Commission to Study the Bases 
of a Just and Durable Peace in co 
operation with the Zelah Van Loan 
Memorial World Friendship Award. 
The contest is open to the youth of 
America; $400 in prizes will b 
awarded. Secure details from: Com- 
mission to Study the Bases of a Just 
and Durable Peace, 297 Fourth Ave 
nue, New York, New York. 


* 


A book about Lincoln’s doctor’s dog 
would make a fortune, says George 
Stevens in the Saturday Evening Pos, 
because publishers agree that all books 
about Lincoln sell, all books about do 
tors sell, and all books about dogs sél. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAS 
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A Program Paper 


With or Without God? 


There is a ghost that haunts con- 
scientious leaders of Christian stu- 
dent groups. It seems to be a do- 
mesticated, harmless kind of ghost. 
Sometimes it agitates us and we 
try to quiet it by calling it by a new 
name. Mostly it just gives us a bad 
conscience. 

Rediscovering the Bible is a short, 

tightly-packed book for those who 
have an uneasy conscience about 
Bible study and now are ready to 
pitch in, roll up their sleeves and 
break open some new ground intel- 
lectually and spiritually. It is most 
readable; telling quotations from 
student leaders in Europe, Asia and 
the Americas provide vivid Federa- 
tion scenery throughout. 
: But it is not for dilettantes, or 
for those who want to remain ex- 
clusively on the picture book level. 
Others who. believe in salvation by 
the grace of the democratic process 
may shudder too, because this has 
to do with the One who is Lord 
and God. It decidedly does not 
approach the subject in terms of 
the presuppositions of the ordinary 
undergraduate because one of those 
assumptions is that God does not 
particularly matter —if there is an 
independently working God at all. 

The book is in some ways a 
manual for Christian living, issuing 
from the conviction of fellow stu- 
dents in other lands who have stood 
the gaff for their faith, that with- 
out the Bible there is wo Christian 
living—“Take away the Bible from 
Christians and very soon they will 
be Christians no longer.” 

“Men think that they can manage 
their affairs without God, that is the 
hall-mark of our times,” says the 
German Vice-Chairman of the 
World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion. Both membership and leader- 
ship of Christian student groups in 
these United States are men “of our 
times,” and many bear this  hall- 
mark. And consequently the Bible 
gets in our way, because in the Bible 
God alone matters. He is not the 
one who is called in“*by men to help 
them out, but the One who directs. 
commands, initiates. 

The central concern is for the au- 


pirsdiscovering the Bible, Suzanne de Dietrich. 
oat by the Provisional Council of the 
SCF, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 50c. 
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thor’s rediscovery of God, and the 
results of that in Christian life and 
action. For that discovery the Bible 
is indispensable—but how we read it 
is as important as what we read. 
Suzanne de Dietrich vividly shows 
why, but also goes on to show what 
to do about it and how. The main 
trouble with the book is that it is 
painfully true. If it dealt only with 
techniques, it would be less painful. 
The techniques are true, not techniques 
which theoretically “ought” to be 
good, but methods of proven value in 
the actual experience of Student 
Christian Movements in all parts of 
the world. But “the best techniques 
will .not help us out. The only 
remedy, the only hope, lies in the 
power and might of the Word of God 
breaking into our time and making 
itself heard.” 

Practically here are some things 
that should be—but have not been— 
done by a national (or regional) head- 
quarters: (1) Awakening interest of 
local groups in Bible studv and offer- 
ing them technical help. (2) Publica- 
tion of outlines, textbooks, Bible read- 
ing lists and study books. (3) Leaders’ 
Training Courses to prepare students 
for local group leadership. 

One of the most suggestive sections 
under techniques is “what a Bible 
study group is not.” The intensely 
practical sections deal with how a 
group functions, how to study a pas- 
sage and prepare questions, the per- 
sonal preparation of the leader and 
members. Some sample study out- 
lines are also given in the Gospels, 
Epistles, Old Testament, and for pur- 
suing special topics. Finally a meaty 
and carefully selected Bibliography 
makes this the most complete and 
provocative dealing with anv subject 
that fifty cents will buy. The neat 
size for pocket or purse is an indica- 
tion of the way the Federation seems 
willing to go to any lengths to cater 
to its “format-minded” American con- 
stituency. 


If Christian student leadership in 
this country is also concerned with 
content, with responsible participation 
in the Christian world community, and 
with the rediscovery of the living 
God, this book not only will be bought 
widely, and conscientiously sold and 
distributed in conferences, councils 
and retreats, but it will produce ac- 
tion. “Where we have failed to lay 
hold of the Bible, we have failed to 
meet the challenge of our day.” 

Much current fancy talk about re- 
construction is altogether fatuous un- 
less within the Federation we begin 
now to work together. Here is a re- 
quired tool and a masterful stimulus 
for those who are ready to undertake 
this job. It will be interesting to 
notice in what regions and by what 
groups the book is chiefly used. 

LUTHER TUCKER 


* 


Army and Navy Please Note 


Military duty may provide unique 
opportunities for serving the Christian 
World Community. The General Sec- 
retary of the British SCM in the fol- 
lowing letter extends a cordial—and 
urgent—invitation to members of the 
American Movement now in service 
abroad to make themselves known to 
SCM headquarters— 


“A considerable number of U. S. citi- 
zens have been given free government 
passages to Britain and right glad we are 
to see them here. Many must be old 
members of the SCM and therefore fel- 
low members in the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. We would like to 
know and meet them. 

“Many of course may be stationed m 
places where the SCM has no branch; 
and many, alas, are not allowed to stay 
here long enough to gather British moss, 
but there must be ‘some whom we can 
contact. I would be grateful to receive 
the names and addresses of any of your 
folks who would like to link up with the 
SCM in Great Britain or Northern 
Ireland.” D. L. GREER 


A postcard on arrival to the follow- 
ing headquarters will bring a cordial 
welcome: 

Great Britain and Ireland. W. D. L. 
Greer, Moell Llys, Kirby Munloe, Letces- 
ter: or, Alan Booth, Annandale, Golder’s 
Green, London. 

Egypt. James K. Quay, 60 Sharia 
Ibrahim, Pasha, Catro. 

India. Augustine Ralla Ram, Scatbac, 
Jamna, Allahabad. 

Australia, Margaret Holmes, 182 Col- 
lins St., Melbourne C.1, Victoria. 

New Zealand. Frank Engel, 153 
Featherston St., Wellington C.1. 

China. Kiang Wen-Han, 38 Chung 
Hsueh Kai, Tan-tze-shih, South Bank, 


Chungking, 


— . 
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Walter Judd 


Missionary and Congressman 


WV ALTER JUDD, MA., is one ot 
the most unaffectedly honest men | 
have ever known. When he returned to 
the United States some years ago, 
after his first term of service as a 
medical missionary in an_ interior 
province of China, a publicity man put 
a small chest-like box in his hands 
and asked him to pose for a picture. 

“What is the box for?” Walter 
asked. 

“That is a chest of valuables vou 


brought through bandit lines in 
China.” 


“TI have never seen this box before,” 
protested Walter. “Besides, I brought 
no valuables through bandit lines.” 

“Anyway, it will make a good pic 
ture and a good story,” argued the 
reporter. 

“It is a lie,” replied Walter, ‘‘and 
I will have nothing to do with it.” 

An honest man in Congress—or 
another honest congressman, assum- 
ing -there are some there already—will 
do us good service just now. 


PERHAPS no man has ever more 
deeply affected a large student au- 
dience in this country than Walter 
Judd stirred the 2,200 delegates of 
the Student Volunteer Movement’s 
Eleventh Quadrennial Convention in 
Buffalo over the year-end of 1931-32. 
Of the man and his speech a reporter 
wrote: “Irridescent with humor and 
creative love, he went right into the 
inner chambers of our life in the first 
few minutes ... When would it have 
been possible in the last generation 
for one to have been so self-revealing 
without being self-conscious, and when 
could one have overcome the inhibi- 
tions which barred the way to such 
free traffic in the things of the 
spirit 

Friends put the best two-thirds of 


that Buffalo address into a brochure 
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which, under the title 4 Philosophy 
of Life That IlWorks,* has 
through more than a score of print- 
ings and is still in circulation. Walter 
Judd’s philosophy of life, as given in 
that speech, may be summed up, as 
follows: All people around the world 
are the same. All people are closely 
knit to one another, and all stand or 
fall together. There is no solution for 
any of the great problems of life, at 
home or abroad, except in men. The 
way of love works, but it leads to the 
cross. God, our Father, gives ade- 
quate strength for every need. 


gone 


These were not armchair convic- 
tions with Walter Judd. They had 
heen worked out in the crucible of 
life lived adventurously. He has put 
them to further tests during the past 
eleven years, and whatever he says 
or does in the House of Representa- 
tives will be a projection of some as- 
pect of this simple rock-ribbed faith. 

Dr. Judd’s election helps to restore 
and strengthen the faith of all of us 
who are eager for our country to 
play a significant and constructive part 
in the life of the world at this time. 


Tesse R. WILSON 


* 


Prayer Is Joy 


Prayer is not fear, nor awe, nor solic- 
tation; 

prayer is Joy—it is confidence and ex- 
ultation— 

it is a consciousness of a warmth and 
tenderness in the world. 

It is feeling the pulse of the universe 
throbbing with great fullness. 
Keach beat tells more than one can 
see 

with his eves. It tells more than one 
can ever know or understand. 


But can feel all this. The vibration is 
conducted into 

his being and through it until he. too 
throbs with the rhythm 

of eternity. The strength of God is 
his. The peace of God is his. 

And, verily, the power of God is his. 


It is as though when the heart throbs 
with God’s heart, 

the hand is guided by His hand, the 
mind lighted through His eyes, 

and again the Word becomes flesh. 


From Wes Wind. 


Montana State University 


* Philosoph ¥ or late That Associa 


tion Press. 10 cents 


Meet the Editor— 


BBESIDES being Editor of Tue Ix. 
TERCOLLEGIAN, John Oliver Nelson js 
Director of Student Relations for the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Edy. 
cation. Much of his time is spent op 
college visits, one of his responsibil. 
ties being to help hundreds of students 
make their vocational decisions 
(Watch for the coming vocational 
number of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN.) 

During undergraduate days a 
Princeton, John Nelson wrote and 
drew for the Tiger, headed the sym- 
phony, and graduated with high honor. 
After a year at the University of Et 
inburgh he entered McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary in Chicago, graduat- 
ing in 1933; two years later he re. 
ceived his Ph.D. from Yale.- Activities 
since then have included a_ five-year 
pastorate at Brentwood Presbyterian 
Church in Pittsburgh where he devel. 
oped a remarkably effective youth 
church program. 

That his Board has lent him to Tue 
INTERCOLLEGIAN is tangible evidence 
of the new ecumenical outlook among 


churches, and their faith in coopera-f 


tive Christian student journalism. It 
will be quite safe for our readers to 
ascribe all recent or future improve 
ments in the magazine to the new hand 
at the .tiller.—G:,S. 


Plan Now 


“All of us know that at the.end of 
this war another war has to be fought, 
and we shall need youth to fight it. | 
hope that everywhere today . . . young 
people are discussing the kind of 4 
world they intend to build after the 
fighting is over.’ —Eleanor Roosevelt 


in My Day. 


It is the duty of the church to ett 
phasize:in season and out of seasof 
that whatever else a military victof 
achieves, it canno win peace, Only the 
spirit of Christ built into post-war me 
tional policies and acts can achieve 
peace. The Presbyterian Tribune. 
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The Crisis of Our Age 


Pp. A. Sorokin. Dutton. $3.50 


Sorokin’s main thesis is that all 
history has revealed three major 
types of culture rather endlessly re- 
peating themselves. One is what he 
calls Jndeational; this 1s “based 
upon the principle of a supersensory 
and superrational God” —in other 
words, essentially a religious cul- 
ture. A second and opposite is 
Sensate, which is “empirical, secular, 
materialistic and ‘this-worldly.’” It 
is based upon the principle that “true 
reality and value is sensory.” The 
third type of culture is /dealistic 
and it is a kind of synthesis of the 
other two. Its basic principle is 
that “true reality is partly super- 
sensory and partly sensory.” Hhis- 
tory reveals a swing ot the pendulum 
between the /deational and _ the 
Sensate with only brief moments ot 
the /dealistic. 

Against this background Sorokin 
argues eloquently that our present 
culture is essentially Sensate and 
that it has run its course and that 
the crisis of our age is the break- 
down of Sensate culture. Chapter 
by chapter he deals with almost every 
aspect of our culture: art, science, 
philosophy, religion, ethics, law, 
economics, government, the family, 
psychology. To support his argu- 
ment he produces graphs illustrating 
the trends in most of these areas 
since about 500 B.C. This reviewer 
has no way of checking the accuracy 
of the graphs; certainly, they prove 
Sorokin’s points and almost over- 
whelm the reader. Devastating is not 
too strong a word to use for the 
author’s argument. 

Perhaps it is inevitable that a 
study that tries to cover so much in 
so short a space makes superficial 
judg#ents and generalizations that 
are open. to suspicion. A second 
weakness is more important. AlI- 
most the entire book is given to 
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proot that our crisis is the decadence 
of a Sensate culture. The way out 


is treated far too briefly. In general 
it is to reincorporate ideational and 
idealistic thinking and attitudes back 
into our culture. How this is to be 
done Sorokin has little to say. 
Perhaps it is too much to ask for 
a concrete and simple solution to 
this problem. At any rate Sorokin 
has written a brilliant and provoca- 
His thesis is not new tu 
some of us but it puts the whole 
problem of the secularism and ma- 
terialism of our age in a fresh light 
and it is written from an angle and 
with a style which makes it appeal- 
ing and challenging to many who 
have not thought deeply in this area. 


tive book. 


W. BuRNETT EAsTON, JR. 


* 


The Hope of a New World 
William 


Canterbury. 


Femple, Archbishop of 
Macmillan, 1942. $1.35. 
minces no 


The new Archbishop 


words about the need for radical 
social reorganization which Great 


britain must undergo in the recon 
struction period. He is no less clear 
about certain requirements tor inter- 
national enmity in the period ahead. In 
I:ngland there must be a general level- 
ing of wealth with consequently a 
more equitable distribution of it. State 
control must be greater, management 
and labor must share more equally 
both the responsibilities and privileges 
connected with productive enterprise. 
Internationally, we must be done with 
isolationism, complete autonomy ‘and 
nationalist armies. 

The radical ideas of the Archbishop 
are widely known. They are impor- 
tant because just now they wield a 
tremendous influence. They are more 
important because of their source. 

Mr. Temple is not Archbishop by 
othce only. He 1s an aggressive Christ- 
ian.. Not economic and international 
pride and maladjustment alone are 


wrong, he contends, but wholesale neg- 
lect of God, for “God is either the 
most important fact in>life or not im- 
portant at all.” Mr. Temple believes 
He is the most important, and believes 
therefore that there will be no social 
recovery until there is a recovery of 
prayer. Not a resurgence of magic, 
but a renewal of that steady, conscious 
communion with God which makes 
conscience sensitive and spirit strong. 
This is the hope of a new world. 


ROBERT BILHEIMER 


* 


Answering Distant Calls 


Edited by Mabel H. Erdman tor 
the Student Volunteer Movement. 
Association Press. $1.50. 


Compelled self-dedication to 
God, the service of their fellow-man, 
and the propagation of the Christian 
faith, countless men and women 
have answered the call to mission 
helds in the last hundred and more 
years. For them no demands have 
been too great, no distances un- 
surmountable, no sacrifices too ex- 
treme. This book has drawn to- 
gether brief sketches ot eighteen of 
these men and women, written by 
individuals who have, tor the most 
part, known them intimately and at 
times shared in their experiences. It 
is a great tribute to the Protestant 
missionary movement that eighteen 
people ot such high caliber fn 
scholarship, in preparation for the 
task to be done, in dedication, and 
in unflagging spirit-could be selected 
from as many different parts of the 
world and covering as few as forty 
years. At the same time one is 
aware that many men and women 
of equal vision and accomplishment 
have necessarily been left unmen- 
tioned in this collection. 

Throughout this book one catches 
a glimpse of the expanding and es- 
sentially plastic nature of the mis- 
sionary movement around its main 
core of deep-rooted faith. Not only 
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